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The Myth of El Dorado" 
MH 


C. Grecory CRAMPTON 


“Where can it be, this land of El Dorado?” 
Edgar Allen Poe, 1849 


commensurate with the place of myth in American 

history. While their definitions may be mixed, the 
anthropologists, folklorists, psychologists, and creative writers 
have found that the myths that men make are valuable docu- 
ments in the study of human behavior. They may be even 
more valuable to historians. As used here, myth is described as 
a value-filled image, a kind of wish-fantasy, which pictures a 
state, condition, or situation which is believed in and seems to 
express a rather common hope or need of mankind. Expressed 
in these terms, the subject attains dimensions ample enough 
to justify timidity on the part of historians. 

Here we are dealing with man as a dreamer. To say that 
most men are dreamers is, I imagine, to speak the obvious to 
many of us. The making of myths, according to anthropolo- 
gists, is a universal human trait which is not necessarily a 
primitive way of thinking, nor is it abated when men begin to 
think scientifically. The myths that men hold ought to be 
valuable material for the historian, for not alone do they help 
to illuminate the nature of man but, by their power, they may 
provide an explanation for the course of events and the shape 
of history. It is proposed in this paper to indicate some of 
the aspects of the subject in American history with reference 


_ _* Presidential address read at the biennial convention of Phi Alpha Theta 
in Chicago on December 27, 1950. The author is professor of history at the 
University of Utah. 


Ts place of myth in American historiography is scarcely 
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to the myth of El Dorado. American history is thought of as 
being hemispheric rather then national in scope, for the myth- 
opoeic mind apparently has had small respect for political 
boundaries. 

American myth-making, excepting that by the Indians, 
may be said to have begun with the discovery of America. 
Columbus, in quest of the western route to the Orient, raised 
a New World out of the sea. Rather than diminish the myth 
of a westward passage, the discovery gave it greater impetus, 
and it continued to live as a force in American history as late 
as the nineteenth century. The search for a passage through 
America—for the Sea of Verrazano, the Strait of Anian, the 
Northwest Passage, the Road to India—calls to mind a long 
roster of names on which appear Balboa, Magellan, Cartier, 
Hudson, Lewis and Clark, and Samuel Hearne. 

Within a few years after Columbus, the myth of the west- 
ward passage leading to the wealth of the East Indies was 
forced out of first place by the discovery of the wealth of the 
West Indies. This significant event may be said to date from 
the subjugation of Anahuac by Cortés. In pursuit of the illu- 
sive strait, which was at least one of his objectives, Cortés met 
and conquered the Aztecs. His adventure and the wealth it 
produced outshone anything in the pages of Marco Polo. The 
New World now acquired an attraction which it had not held 
before. When Pizarro shortly subjugated the Quechua realm 
in Peru, America became a wonderland in which any dream 
might come true—an idea which has been most persistent. 

The gold rush to America was on. The lieutenants of 
Cortés and Pizarro, and those who followed them, scattered 
in all directions seeking treasures to surpass those of Mexico 
and Peru. Even the Portuguese, with India in their grasp, 
were stirred to occupy Brazil, which they had previously 
neglected. In anticipation of finding another Tenochtitlan 
or another Cuzco, the Spaniards mentally filled the American 
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wilderness with glittering and wonderful things, and then 
set out to find them. The Indians, perceiving the Spaniards’ 
interest in gold, frequently fashioned stories, sometimes based 
on fact, which hastened the departure of their conquerors to 
the greener lands beyond. Thus the Spaniards in Quito in 
1535 first learned about El Dorado. 

The story went that on occasion the Chibcha Indians in 
the Valley of Cundinamarca performed certain ceremonies in 
honor of their gods. The ritual prescribed that the chief first 
anoint himself with oil. Then fine gold dust was sprinkled 
over his body so that he stood forth and glistened as a man 
of gold—“‘the Golden Man,” El Dorado. The chief was then 
floated out on a raft in a lake where the gold was washed away, 
as the tribe from the banks applauded and deposited golden 
vessels in the waters. 

From these simple elements, and it is no great wonder, 
the Spaniards fashioned a fantasy of marvels, the myth of El 
Dorado. Spanish explorers converged on the Valley of Cundin- 
amarca to find that El Dorado had disappeared like a phantom 
before them. When the gilded man was not subsequently 
found, the image was transformed into a golden city within 
a golden kingdom which drifted about in the interior of 
South America always just over the horizon from those who 
sought it. 

The El Dorado story is of a piece with similar phenomena 
which appeared contemporaneously in other parts of the 
American wilderness and beckoned to the credulous Span- 
iards. The Seven Cities of Cibola, Gran Quivira, the Fountain 
of Youth, the Mountain of Silver, and the Enchanted City 
of the Caesars are of the same genus. As Markham says, “El 
Dorado, the phantom god of gold and silver, appeared in 
many forms.” Corollary to these which pictured wealth, were 
the illusions which spoke of Amazons and other curious 
fauna, or of the terrestrial paradise. The ingredients for a 
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number of the myths like those relating to Amazons and 
Seven Cities were derived from ancient sources and were 
imported from Europe and applied to the American setting. 
Others, like El Dorado or the Gran Quivira, were invented 
in the New World and served their creators equally as well. 

Symbolized by the term El Dorado, these golden illusions 
greatly accelerated the exploration and occupation of the 
New World by Spain. Without them the history of America 
would have moved at a slow pace and been less exciting. But, 
as it was, Spanish explorers by the middle of the sixteenth 
century had scattered over both continents between the Grand 
Canyon and the Strait of Magellan. Although they had not 
found El Dorado, they acquired a knowledge of geography, 
Indians, native plants and animals, and, most significantly 
for the growth of the myth, the search had led to the opening 
of fabulously rich mines. The Big Bonanzas of silver un- 
covered at Potosi in South America and at Zacatecas in North 
America were far richer than the ransoms of Montezuma and 
Atahualpa and even exceeded the imagined richness of the 
mythical kingdoms. The concept of El Dorado now came to 
include mines of precious metal. The search for mines in 
fact came to be the principal objective, for as time went on 
no other opulent native civilizations comparable to the Nahua 
or Quechua were found. Although the quest for golden 
kingdoms was never replaced, the myth was sustained by the 
lure of metal. 

The general outlines of the place of El Dorado in Spanish- 
American history are well known and need not be elaborated 
beyond the statement that the myth was a constant incentive 
to action. In its quest an empire was won for Spain. The myth 
figures significantly from the discovery of America through- 
out the colonial period, but the sixteenth century was the time 
of its greatest influence. To say that gold was the sole interest 
of Spain in America is to call up another myth tenaciously 
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held by the Anglo-Saxon world. We are sometimes prone to 
speak snobbishly of the Spanish experience in America as 
being mainly a pursuit of gold accompanied by butchery of 
the Indians. This, as all students of Spain in America know, 
is a part of the larger concept known as the “Black Legend.” 
This pernicious myth, which appeared during the colonial 
period but still persists, damns the objectives of Spain in 
America, ignores her accomplishments, and implies that the 
English were everything the Spanish were not. Like so many 
myths of this variety, the Black Legend has done great harm, 
and it has acted as a barrier between Anglo and Hispanic 
America. 

The quest for El Dorado was, of course, only one aspect of 
the Spanish experience in America. It tells us little, for 
example, about the more prosaic business of building towns 
and roads, the advance of the agricultural frontier, the gov- 
ernment of kingdoms, the management of Indians, or the 


procreation of a half-breed population. But it does afford us 
some insight into the Spanish conquest of America as the mest 
successful crusade in history. The quest for souls and the quest 
for gold often went on together, sometimes one and some- 


times the other exerting the stronger claim on the actions of 
men. 


As a myth, El Dorado held out the promise of gold and 
wealth. To accept this as the goal which the Spaniards had in 
mind as they set off through the wilderness bound for Manoa, 
Apalache, Copala, California, or the Golden Man, is to swal- 
low the myth of man as an economic animal. One cannot 
follow Balboa across the Isthmus, or Cortés to Honduras, or 
Orellana down the Amazon, or Almagro to Chile, or Coro- 
nado to Quivira, and imagine that they were hungering after 
wealth alone. There were of course always Sancho Panzas 
along to gather up the gold, if found, but El Dorado was for 
Don Quixote. There is, in fact, reason to believe that Cervan- 
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tes may have used the life of Jiménez de Quesada, called by 
Arciniegas the “Knight of El Dorado,” as the prototype for 
his immortal character. 

For most of those who fell under the spell, the quest of 
the golden kingdom was an attack on the mystery of the 
unknown, which has always been one of the strongest incen- 
tives to human thought and action. It was the call to adventure 
—the high adventure of motion, action, chance, and risk—not 
the adventure of contemplation, speculation, hypothesis, and 
law. It was 2n escape in person. To find El Dorado one must 
face the unknown, not stay at home and dream about it. It was 
a flight both of mind and body. The wealth was a delusion; 
the quest was the thing. The Spaniards are said by Van Heuvel 
to have a proverb which says that “happiness is only to be 
found in El Dorado—which no one yet has been able to 
reach.”” Oviedo, the historian, writing of the hardships of one 
El Dorado-bound expedition, said that he thought no one of 
the party would have taken so much trouble to get into 
Paradise. And Oviedo may have been right, for El Dorado 
was symbolic of something of high value. Therefore its mean- 
ings have been about as many as its pursuers, and to some, 
no doubt, the more compelling stimulus was the promise of 
immediate pleasures rather than the more distant ones of 
Paradise. 

The search for El Dorado, with all the perseverance, 
hardship, tenacity, avarice, bloodshed, lust, glory, high excite- 
ment, heroism, and exhilaration it involved, has frequently 
been cited as an illustration of the Spanish character by both 
those who would damn it and by those who would sing its 
praises. It has rarely been observed by the writers that the 
state of mind engendered by the real and imagined wealth 
of the American wilderness was not a new experience. It 
antedates the discovery of America and is probably as vener- 
able as man as a reflecting animal. 
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One need but mention Jason and the Argonauts to find an 
analagous myth. The lure of the Golden Fleece was alive in 
the ancient Mediterranean, and if western Europeans forgot 
about it for a time after the fall of Rome, they easily remem- 
bered when the Moslems entered Spain and the Crusades be- 
gan. Few mines had ever been found in Europe. This lack, 
accented by the Crusades, contributed heavily to the attraction 
of the Orient and the outward impulse which sped discovery 
of America. But the search for the American Golden Fleece 
was adventure on a grander scale than the Europeans had 
known before. And it happened in a world unknown before 
Columbus. With his Oriental imagination, the Spaniard of 
the Renaissance turned to America and created continents 
of marvels, a limitless land of opportunity. There was space 
there for imaginative flight. America was new; it was distant 
from Spain and the limitations of the Old World. Its horizons 
were boundless, and the lands beyond were never empty. 
Spain sent forth whole men to match the mountains of the 
New World; they had their feet on the ground, but their 
heads were in the clouds. 

That the Spaniards were alone in building romantic con- 
cepts about the New World is a fiction of some standing which 
may be dispelled by reading the accounts of the voyages and 
travels of the English, French, and even the Dutch. Consider 
the English, for example. They could spin yarns and fill a 
continent with marvels in the best Spanish manner. John 
Davis put people of “wonderful excellency, and an exceeding 
prerogative above all nations on earth” on the North Pole; 
Humphrey Gilbert, citing his authorities, wrote a discourse 
to prove the existence of a Northwest Passage to China and 
the East Indies; Walter Raleigh elaborated El Dorado; and 
hadn’t Thomas More been moved to write his Utopia by 
virtue of the discoveries made in America? 

There was actually little difference between the English 
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and Spanish approach to the New World. Following in the 
wake of the Cabots, the English hoped to duplicate Magellan’s 
epic and find a strait through northern America and at the 
same time locate mines as rich as those of the Zacatecas. This 
double lure was irresistible to a long line of explorers who 
edged in behind the melting ice in northern Canada, hoping 
for a passage to open up before them and keeping their eyes 
open for likely prospects. But these English pioneers were 
not as lucky as their Spanish contemporaries. When Martin 
Frobisher reported, he summed up the success of these voy- 
agers with the laconic statement after the proverb that “all is 
not gold that glistereth.” 

While some Elizabethan seamen were searching the frozen 
shores of Canada for gold and straits, others turned south- 
ward where the field looked brighter. Peter Marytr, that teller 
of tall tales at the court of Spain and America’s first historian, 
had said that the wealth of the world was located within the 
tropics and whoever would find it must go there. Toward the 
Caribbean, where Spanish luck seemed to bear this out, the 
English bent their way, first as peaceful traders, then as men of 
war. The Caribbean was the center of Spanish power in the 
New World; it was the front door to the western hemisphere 
through which poured the wealth of American mines. It 
became the focus of envy of Spain’s competitors, which if 
they could not attain the source of Spain’s wealth, could 
make challenge by sea and rob her of it. When England broke 
with Rome, the Elizabethan Sea Dogs, following the lead of 
Hawkins and Drake, set out to singe the beard of the King 
of Spain, and the Caribbean became a cockpit where wars 
with religious fervor were fought for the wealth of the Indies. 
But we are not concerned here with the mercantilist aspect 
of the lure of gold. 

It is worthy of mention, however, that the Black Legend 
which pictured the Spaniards as the bloodthirsty, gold-thirsty 
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pillagers of the New World was used during the long colonial 
wars as a propaganda weapon by Spain’s enemies and was 
employed most effectively by the English. It is as if the pot 
were calling the kettle black, for the English lust for gold was 
as strong as that of Spain. One detects in the legend a note of 
sour grapes which bespoke jealousy of Spain for the golden 
cities and the mineral wealth that she had found. 

Walter Raleigh, who determined to find greater riches 
than any discovered before, was another who fell victim to 
the mirage of El Dorado. After sponsoring the unsuccessful 
Roanoke colonies in Virginia, he turned to “offending the 
king of Spain and his subjects” by an expedition to the 
Orinoco River in quest of the golden phantom. Raleigh’s 
quest is of the same cloth as those of Quesada, Von Hutton, 
and Gonzalo Pizarro. In order to explain his failure to find 
the elusive kingdom, Raleigh returned and wrote a classic 
commentary on mankind and the strength of myth in The 
Discovery of the large, rich, and beautiful empire of Guiana 
with a relation of the Great and Golden City of Manoa (called 
by the Spaniards El Dorado) In pleading for another 
try, he said, “. . . . I hope it shall appear that there is a 
way found to answere everie mans longing, a better Indies 
for her maiestie than the King of Spain hath any 
Later Raleigh tried again, but the second expedition was a 
bitter failure which led him to the scaffold. 

By the end of the sixteenth century it became apparent 
that Spain could be weakened to the degree that English 
sea power was increased. This was proven by the attacks of 
Drake, among others, his circumnavigation of the globe, and 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada. Bacon added that the 
masters of the sea could control the treasure of the Indies. 
Thereafter the attack on Spanish wealth became a matter of 
calculated assault by sea rather than a romantic race for mines 
in the wilderness. With the Spaniards occupied in keeping the 
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Dutch, French, and English from their throats in the Carib- 
bean, the English nation could follow the advice of Preacher 
Richard Hakluyt and plant permanent settlements in the 
New World in order to possess it and to hold the gains already 
made. 

The seventeenth century opened with colony planting by 
the English, French, and Dutch. It also marked the decline 
in the heroic quest for El Dorado. To the English, the mys- 
tery of the Northwest Passage still beckoned. Many of the first 
English colonists hoped to strike it rich in America (John 
Smith said that the Jamestown settlers would rather dig than 
plant) , but they found no gold and settled back to develop an 
agrarian economy. The sponsors of the first colonies, even 
though the charters spoke of the “royal fifth,” a copy of the 
Spanish royal tax on mines, were looking for a return on an 
investment and not a Big Bonanza in the Appalachians. In 
the Caribbean colonies, too, where numerous colonies were 
established, the English found that the return from tropical 
plantations was greater than the promised reward of El Dor- 
ado. The Caribbean settlements served as the base for trade 
with Spain in peace and for the destruction of commerce 
and coastal towns of Spain in war. This was mercantilism. 
When the pirates began to count their gold, the heroic days 
had passed. So it was until the end of the colonial period. 

In a measure, though to a far lesser degree, the same was 
generally characteristic of Spain. In the sixteenth century, 
the American continents were won, but during the rest of 
the colonial period they were held and exploited. This is 
not to say that Spain was no luckier than the rest, for in Peru, 
and more particularly on the great central plateau of Mexico, 
additional rich mines of silver were found in the process of 
frontier expansion from Zacatecas and Guanajuato which 
maintained Spain as the envied power in America. World 
wars of increasing intensity made it necessary for Spain to 
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concentrate on protection rather than expansion. Gigantic 
strongholds were built in the Caribbean, and the far frontiers 
of Florida, Texas, Louisiana, and California were occupied 
to defend the North American realm from foreign intruders. 
This was defensive colonization. It does not have the same 
ring as the century of Cortés, Coronado, DeSoto, or Cabeza 
de Vaca. In the end, the European empires fell to dust and 
were replaced by sovereign nations. 

The golden quest had been a great factor in the explora- 
tion of America and in determining the pattern of settlement 
which followed. If, after the Golden Age of the sixteenth 
century, it was forced to give way to calculated risk, sea power, 
and defense, this was of its own doing. The attractions of the 
wilderness had brought ruin upon it. Even so, the search for 
El Dorado did not completely end, for it was doubtless 
manifest on every frontier of America. Indeed, it runs as a 
continuous thread through American history in opposition to 
the search for security and the settled life. 

The fur trade, for example, was a lure with qualities 
making it virtually identical with El Dorado. The beaver skin 
was, for a time, the Golden Fleece in North America, found 
mainly above the Spanish possessions. The French opened 
the trade and quickly drove into the heart of the continent. 
Besides the beaver, they eagerly sought a westward passage 
by water and a road leading to the Spanish mines. Before 
the end of the Seven Years’ War, French traders had crossed 
the Mississippi and approached the Rocky Mountains along 
a front extending from Saskatchewan to New Mexico. After 
the war, the Spanish occupied western Louisiana and the 
English replaced the French in Canada. They did not press 
so rapidly to the interior until after the American Revolution, 
although the exploration of Samuel Hearne for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company put an end to the search for a practical water 
passage through the continent. 
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The English seaboard colonies meanwhile, having devel- 
oped a maritime and an agrarian economy, had not felt 
impelled to take to the wilderness in search of El Dorado. 
Through the colonial period there was occasional talk about 
potential mineral wealth in the interior, but this usually re- 
volved about Spanish mines, and apparently there was little 
prospecting. The frontier of the English mainland colonies 
gradually moved westward mainly in response to land hunger. 
The lure of El Dorado had indeed become weak, for the 
westward-moving Americans passed by a considerable gold 
field in the southern Appalachians which was not discovered 
until 1829, well after the agricultural frontier had reached the 
Mississippi River. 

But beyond the Mississippi high adventure beckoned. The 
Louisiana Purchase and Lewis and Clark opened wide vistas 
ahead. Taking up where the Spanish and French left off, the 
American fur men mapped on beaver skin the West of the 
Rocky Mountains and beyond, while their English contem- 
poraries explored the Canadian West. Bridger, Carson, Jede- 
diah Smith, Frazer, and Ogden were of the same mold as 
LaSalle, Radisson, and La Verendreye. When fashion killed 
the beaver market in the eighteen-thirties, the era of the Moun- 
tain Men came to a close. They had lived a life of freedom 
and adventure; they had opened the trails to New Mexico, 
California, and Oregon. Out of character, they now turned to 
guiding covered wagons bound for those places; their trails 
became roads and their West was gone. 

The Mountain Men preceded the full flowering of the 
myth of Manifest Destiny. While this was a strenuous believ- 
ing in imperialism, it meant many things to many people. 
Somewhere in it one can detect a note reminiscent of Walter 
Raleigh and El Dorado. The longing for mines and the 
golden cities had never completely disappeared from the 
English-American mind. The philosophy of sour grapes ex- 
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pressed in the Black Legend didn’t quite disguise the hope of 
reaching the mines of Spain which came within view with the 
Louisiana Purchase. Was not the move to Texas, the open- 
ing of the caravan trade, and the War with Mexico, a drive 
to the mines of Spain, the fountainhead of the wealth of the 
Indies? If this were not so before the war, it became a reality 
immediately afterwards. 

The discovery of gold in California at precisely the time 
that the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was signed touched off 
one of the spectacular gold rushes in the history of the New 
World. For a decade after 1848 a cosmopolitan human tide 
poured into California; while all the world was there, most of 
the rushers were from the settled regions of the United States. 
This fact illustrates the apparent universality of the myth; it 
showed at least that the Spaniards had no monopoly on build- 
ing “Castles in Spain.” For the Americans, the discovery of 
gold in California occurred at the right time and place to pro- 
duce the maximum interest. The name California was ro- 
mance itself. Until recently it had belonged to Spain and 
Mexico, and was therefore given a golden glamour and imme- 
diately called the “New El Dorado.” The new golden land 
was far away on the edge of the continent, which enhanced 
its enchantment. This was the first gold rush in the New 
World in which the Anglo-Americans had taken part. The 
American in the gold rush was the American in a new setting, 
and he made the most of it. The trek overland, the voyages by 
sea, and the wild times in the mines are epic stuff. 

The influence of the gold rush in California on the history 
of the United States was profound. The pattern of the fron- 
tier movement was changed overnight. The development of 
the West was speeded up, for most of the gold seekers either 
stayed in California or flew off through the wilderness to find 
bonanzas in Nevada, Colorado, British Columbia, Idaho, and 
Montana in later years. Rush followed upon rush, until the 
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illusion of El Dorado had led men to the Klondyke and the 
shores of the Bering Sea. Some of the results of the search for 
gold in the American West were comparable to those in Span- 
ish America, for here, too, colonization was promoted, trans- 
portation and commerce were increased, agriculture was 
stimulated, and new states were created. 

We may conclude our remarks by saying that the Cali- 
fornia gold rush provides one of the best examples of the 
power of El Dorado. The cry of gold in California was to de- 
light the imaginations of men with inescapable, compelling 
visions, and many thousands went forth to fulfill them. To 
some the quest was for gold alone but, surprisingly enough, 
the Americans found that they could be as quixotic as any 
Spaniard. To read the accounts of the forty-niners is to be at 
home in the literature of El Dorado. 

The whole literature of El Dorado from the time of 
Columbus, and, yes, before, is a pageant of adventure where 
curiosity, the escape from reality, the passion for freedom, the 
quest of the unknown, the thirst for the horizon, combined 
to put men in motion. This was not a hungering after bread 
alone. It was in obedience to the lure of wandering free in the 
wilderness where one could take stock of human frivolities, 
frailties, and vanities, laugh at them, the world, and life it- 
self. Could we not praise such folly? Isn’t there more to it 
than that other myth to which it is opposed, security? 

Since the first days of the Republic we have in the United 
States made much of security, and sensibly; it gave us protec- 
tion from without while we developed the wilderness within. 
But it now appears to be taking on the aura of a national 
myth, and one wonders whether that should be permitted. 
Shouldn’t the national myth be something more like El 
Dorado, admitting at once that it is not the whole story? Does 
anyone doubt these days that the myth of security is the 
purest fiction? Don’t we need a more optimistic vision, with- 
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out bounds? Don’t we need horizons rather than fences to 
meet these troubled times? 

It is the job of the writers, from the historians to the 
novelists, to take these myths and make symbols of them. 
There are writers who have performed ably with such ideas 
as security, but we need something more besides. The quali- 
ties which could incite men to the quest of El Dorado might 
be helpful, “Give these men gold to drink,” said Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, “and they will rear before the world a new 
civilization.” What we need is an Apolonius, who might be 
a historian, to write the American Argonautica and give it 
the stature it deserves in the American myth. 





The Diplomatic Background of the 
Spanish Revolution of 1868 
DM 


Wi tiarp A. SMITH* 


E overturn of the Bourbon regime in 1868 by a mon- 

archist-republican coalition produced major repercus- 

sions in the diplomacy of western Europe. The political 
turbulence in Spain had been of concern to the European 
powers during the previous several years. The Spanish ques- 
tion during the 1860’s was of interest beyond the Pyrenees, 
an interest later highlighted by the crisis over the Hohen- 
zollern candidacy. The Leopold affair was, however, but a 
phase of the larger aspects of Spain’s interrelation with 
contemporary developments in Europe. This was the decade 
marked by the national unification movements in Italy and 
Germany, the decline of Napoleon III’s empire, the crisis 
over the Papacy, the liberal-nationalist problem in the Haps- 
burg empire, and the spread of international republicanism 
and the Marxist First International. It was an era of great 
tension and great change, in which the internal political 
fortunes of Spain assumed an international importance they 
would not otherwise have had. Because of the diplomatic 
intricacies of the period, and because of the bearing of the 
trend in Spain upon their own national policies, the attention 
of England, Italy, Austria, and Portugal was drawn to Spain, 
while France and Prussia were even more directly concerned. 
Since Franco-Prussian rivalry was the major factor in Euro- 
pean diplomacy at the time, it is pertinent first to consider 
its relation to the Spanish revolution. . 


* The author is an assistant professor of history at the University of 
Toledo. 
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I 


After Sadowa the tension between Napoleonic France and 
the Germany of Bismark lent an exceptional importance to 
Spain which was ultimately symbolized by the Hohenzollern 
candidacy. France could not suffer to see established across the 
Pyrenees a member of the ruling house whose sudden expan- 
sion in Germany presented a novel threat to French security. 
This was, however, only an aspect of her more general con- 
cern to insure that in case of conflict in the east she would be 
free of complications on her southwestern border and of any 
obstacle to the free movement of her fleet between the Medi- 
terranean and her Atlantic and Channel ports. This concern 
with the Iberian nation at her back was not new. The French 
monarchy three centuries before had spent its main energies 
attempting to break the “encirclement” of the Hapsburg 
empire of Charles V and his successors. Louis XIV had 
triumphed at last when he put a Bourbon on the Spanish 
throne, and for one hundred years the “family compacts” had 
removed the danger. Napoleon I’s epic difficulties with the 
Spanish were a reminder of the distraction the peninsula 
could create when France’s efforts were needed on the Rhine. 
Louis Philippe had tried with the Spanish marriages in 1846 
to repeat Louis XIV’s maneuver, both to enhance his prestige 
and to assure a friendly neighbor by a blood alliance with 
the Spanish Bourbons. Whatever advantages the scheme 
might eventually have produced, they were rendered abortive 
by the revolution of 1848 and the advent of Napoleon III, 
who counted the House of Orleans among his dynastic ene- 
mies. His subsequent efforts to prevent a member of that 
family from securing the Spanish throne were part of the 
intensified interest in Spain which resulted from the domi- 
nating problem in the last years of his reign: the rise of 
Prussia as a major power in Europe. 
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The Prussian victory over Austria in the war of 1866 and 
the fiasco of Napoleon’s efforts to obtain compensation to 
balance the aggrandizements of the Prussian state added to 
the grievous series of humiliations and reverses suffered in 
recent years by French diplomacy, from Mexico to Poland. 
The emperor’s Italian policy had dissatisfied both liberals 
and Catholics at home and had failed to earn him the gratitude 
of the Italians.1 The prestige of the empire was in jeopardy; 
perhaps more than prestige was at stake in the new develop- 
ments in Germany. As the realization grew that war with 
Prussia might come, the isolation of France on the continent 
led the nation’s statesmen to consider how her international 
position could be made more secure and an ally found who 
could stand with France against the Prussian menace. 

It was not to be expected that England would commit her- 
self to an alliance, especially as the British government looked 
with approval upon a strong Prussia as an important element 
of balance in central Europe. As for Russia, whatever favor 
France had enjoyed was alienated by French sympathy for 
the Polish insurrectionists of 1863. This memory was un- 
pleasantly awakened in 1867 by the attempt on the life of 
the Tsar during his visit to Paris, and the trial of Berezowski, 
the would-be Polish assassin. The south German states, who 
might have been expected to welcome an ally against their 
overweening neighbor, were an uncertain factor, as the events 
of 1870 well proved. There remained Austria, Italy, and 
Spain. Austria was the only realistic possibility; suggestions 
were made during Napoleon’s visit to Franz Joseph in the 
summer of 1867 and continued fruitlessly up to the eve of 
the war of 1870.2 In 1868 they were merged with equally 
abortive discussions of a triple alliance of Italy, Austria, and 


1 Pierre de la Gorce, Histoire du Second Empire (Paris, 1904) , V, 301, 309. 
2 Gorce, op. cit., V, 233-236; VI, 148-154. 
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France, negotiations that never reached solid ground and were 
fatally interlaced with the Roman question.® 

With Spain it was not a question of alliance, largely 
because of the instability of the country, which made it too 
unreliable a partner.* The character of Isabel’s government 
was regarded at Paris with scant respect. French desires were 
that the regime would remain friendly, avoiding any embar- 
rassment at a time of crisis and relieving the French army of 
the necessity of immobilizing extensive forces on the Pyrenees 
frontier. Napoleon was averse to any commitments with the 
ultramontane Spanish ruler which would tie his hands in 
dealing with the papal problem. In the past he had not con- 
cealed his disapproval of Isabel’s reactionary policy.® Now, 
however, he was careful not to let these considerations prevent 
the maintenance of cordial relations between the two govern- 
ments. In this he met with a reciprocal attitude on the part 
of Isabel and her advisors. The queen and the clerical faction 
were outraged at the part Napoleon had played in the unifi- 
cation of Italy and that kingdom’s encroachments on the 
Papacy and the Two Sicilies. But they were ever cautious 
lest an offended French government relax its surveillance of 
the frontier and permit the free passage of Carlists and other 
revolutionary elements through the Pyrenees. France was a 
favorite refuge for political exiles from Spain, and an un- 
cooperative French government could cause serious difficul- 


8 Theodor von Bernhardi, Aus dem Leben Theodor von Bernhardis 
(Leipzig, 1901-1906), VIII, 180-236, passim. Pertinent documents on these 
negotiations are to be found in Hermann Oncken, Die Rheinpolitik Kaiser 
Napoleons III von 1863 bis 1870 und der Ursprung des Krieges von 1870/71 
(Berlin, 1926) , III, chaps. ix, x, xi, and France, Ministére des Affaires Etran- 
geres, Les Origines Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-1871 (Paris, 1910-1932) , 
XXV, 247 ff. (Note: This series is henceforth cited as O.D.) See also Emile 
Ollivier, L’Empire Libéral (Paris, 1895-1918), XI, 558 ff. 

*For a summary of the internal aspects of the Spanish problem on the 
eve of the revolution see my article, “The Background of the Spanish Revolu- 
tion of 1868,” American Historical Review, LV (July, 1950) , 787-810. 

5 Ollivier, op. cit., XI, 58-59. 
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ties for a regime in Spain which it chose to harass.* These 
were negative considerations. There was little common 
ground between the French and Spanish governments to 
lead to codrdinated action in any European question. On the 
contrary, it had long been Spanish policy to play a middle 
ground between France and England, the two powers most 
able to harm or further her interests. Successive Spanish gov- 
ernments eschewed commitments to either of the two powers 
unless they acted together, in which case Spain joined with 
them. Otherwise her tendency was to maintain a judicious 
avoidance of the ill will of either.” 

The international affair of major interest to Isabel's 
government during the decade of the 1860's was the unifica- 
tion of Italy and its consequences. With the greatest indig- 
nation Spain looked on at the ousting of the Bourbons from 
Naples by Garibaldi’s republicans and the absorption of 
papal lands by the House of Savoy.® Only in 1865, was Isabel 


prevailed upon to recognize the new kingdom of Italy, five 
years after its birth and long after the other powers, even 
defeated Austria, had acknowledged its existence.® The 
Spanish queen did not lessen her efforts to assure the invio- 
lability of what remained of the Papacy’s temporal domain, 


6 Usedom to Bismarck, October 7, 1868, in Historische Reichskommision, 
Die Auswartige Politik Preussens, 1858-1871 (Berlin, 1932-1939), A. O. Meyer, 
ed., X, 217 (Note: This series will henceforth be cited in abbreviated form as 
APP). Ollivier, op. cit., XI, 35. 

7 Ollivier, op. cit., XI, 59; Jeronimo Becker, Relaciones exteriores de Es- 
pana (Madrid, 1924-1926) , I, 661, 688-689. 

8 Oncken, op. cit., III, 33. Isabel’s concern over the Neapolitan Bourbons 
was in part personal, as one of her daughters had married the count of Gir- 
genti, half brother of the deposed Francis II. Richard Fester, Neue Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Hohenzollernschen Thronkandidatur in Spanien (Liep- 
zig, 1913), 67. 

9 Wilhelm Lauser, Geschichte Spanien von dem Sturz Isabella’s bis zur 
Thronbesteigung Alfonso’s (Leipzig, 1877), 1, 17; Joseph A. Brandt, Toward 
the New Spain (Chicago, 1933), 87-88; Antonio Pirala, Historia Contempo- 
rdnea (Madrid, 1875-1880) , III, 79; D. Modesto Lafuente and D. Juan Valera, 
Historia general de Espana (Barcelona, 1890), XXIII, 293. Napoleon had 
used all his influence to overcome the queen’s opposition. Drouyn de Lhuys 
to Mercier, November 16, 1864, in O.D., V. 61; same, March 14, 1865, in O.D., 
VI, 36. 
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nor did conjecture end on the feasibility of inviting the 
Pope to seek refuge in Spain should the attack on his 
state be resumed. When Napoleon agreed in the convention 
concluded with Victor Emmanuel in September, 1864, to 
withdraw his troops from Rome within two years, Spain ap- 
proached France with the idea of a collective guarantee of 
the papal state and broached the matter to Austria as well.!° 
The suggestion was repeated later, but France had no desire 
to violate her promise to Italy of non-intervention nor to 
bind herself with such a guarantee, and Austria wanted above 
all to be rid of her responsibilities in the Italian peninsula.” 
Spain’s anxiety for the Pope increased with the withdrawal of 
the French garrison in 1866. When in October of the next year 
Garibaldi’s forces invaded Rome and were stopped only by 
a return of French troops, it required firmness on the part of 
Napoleon’s government to sidetrack Spain's insistent offer 
to take part in the expedition.” 

Spanish zeal was a minor nuisance to the imperial govern- 
ment, determined to play a lone hand in Italy and belabored 
at home by both the clerical party and the liberals."* The 
latter were angry over French interference with Italy’s na- 
tional aspirations, and there were others who felt it foolhardy 
to sacrifice for Pius IX France’s one remaining European ally. 
It was some compensation, however, to have in Spain a 
government which could be trusted not to join with France’s 
enemies. Since the Peninsular wars there had been a general 
tendency for Spainsh conservatives to seek a rapport with 


10 Drouyn de Lhuys to Mercier, November 16, 1864, in O.D., V, 61; same, 
March 14, 1865, in O.D., VI, 34-36. 

11 La Gorce, op. cit., V, 250-251. 
12 Moustier to Mercier, October 10, 1867, in O.D., XVIII, 400-401; Oskar 
a Memoiren zur Zeitgeschichte (Leipzig, 1884), III, 360 ff.; Heinrich 
von Sybel, Die Begriindung des Deutschen Reichs durch Wilhelm I (Munich, 
1895) , VI, 341-342; Guiseppe Massari, La Vita ed il Regno di Vittorio Emanu- 
ele 11 di Savoia (Milan, 1896), I, 491-492. 
_ 18 Moustier to Mercier, November 27, 1866, in O.D., XIII, 164-165; Mer- 
cier to Moustier, November 29, 1866, in O.D., XIII, 192-193. 
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France, in contrast to the liberals, who turned rather to Eng- 
land for inspiration.’* The ruling elements at Madrid had in 
common with Paris a Catholic, conservative, anti-republican 
interest. If the need arose, French troops at Rome could be 
replaced by a Spanish garrison. The animosity of Italy's 
nationalists toward France was partly balanced by the appro- 
bation of Spain’s clerical party. If war should come with 
Prussia, and the Francophobes in Italy should by chance draw 
that country into joining arms against France, Isabel might 
be counted on to come to Napoleon’s aid. Rumor had it 
that she had made the proposal herself.4* The mutual efforts 
of both governments to quell the republican dangers so 
evident in Italy and of so pernicious an influence at home 
offered a further bond. 

Within Spain, none the less, this community of interest 
was diluted with skepticism and a series of reservations. There 
were few Spaniards who looked upon France with a totally 


friendly eye. The memory of the first Napoleon was one of 
the most vivid in the nation’s history; the Dos de Mayo was 
the country’s principal political holiday. No liberal forgot 
that it was France whose troops had kept Ferdinand VII on 
his throne in 1823, nor could he tolerate the Caesarism of 
Napoleon III.1° The ultramontanes and conservatives, while 
gratified with the resumption of French military defense of 


14 Martin Hume, Modern Spain, 1788-1898 (London, 1900), 387. Hume 
was personally acquainted with many of the Spanish statesmen of the period 
and spent many years in that country. 

15 This possibility was reviewed in a dispatch from Solms, at Paris, to 
Bismarck on September 26, 1868, APP, X, 203. See also Oncken, op. cit., III, 
10; Fester, Neue Beitrage, 67-68; Goltz to Bismarck, October 18, 1867, in APP, 
IX, 298-299; Usedom to Bismarck, November 2, 1867, in APP, IX, 344. Sev- 
eral documents on the subject from the Austrian archives are quoted in Rob- 
ert H. Lord, The Origins of the War of 1870 (Cambridge, 1924), 12. 

16 The Duc Decazes in opposing European intervention in Spain in 1875 
to end the Carlist civil war stressed the animosity in Spain aroused by former 
French interference. He stated to the British ambassador that “more rancor 
lasts from 1823 than from Napoleon's time. [I] would resign before [I] would 
intervene in Spain.” Lyons to Derby, July 27, 1875 (enclosure in Derby to 
Walsham, August 9, 1875, F.O. 185/569, no. 244). (Note: the foregoing and 
subsequent references to British diplomatic correspondence are to the Foreign 
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Rome, suspected the opportunism of the emperor and were 
barely reconciled to his past efforts in behalf of the liberal 
Savoyard monarchy and the Italian nationalists. Furthermore, 
to some of them Napoleon was an upstart, a man whose 
history was filled with unpalatable demagogy and social 
heresy. Even more bitterly was he hated by the republicans, 
to whom of all European monarchs he seemed the blackest 
enemy, perhaps because a renegade. 

There were other more general Spanish sensibilities to- 
ward France. A Latin nation, her brilliance and preéminence 
in Europe cast in too sharp relief the faded charms of her 
once proud Spanish sister. There was a cultural jealousy of 
France that paralleled the inevitable predominance of French 
intellectual and artistic influences in the country. Hence 
Spaniards always walked gingerly with France, heard her 
counsels, accepted her aid. They resigned themselves not too 
graciously to the imposing weight which the presence of 
their powerful neighbor bore in their political as in their 
intellectual life.1*7 Concrete evidence of this feeling are the 
facts that no Spanish government during the mid-century 
boom in railway construction would agree to the construc- 
tion of a line across the Pyrenees, and as an added precaution 
they chose for all their lines a wider gauged track than the 
French.18 

Of all this French diplomats were well aware. Though a 
military alliance was impossible, they rested content with 
Office files in the Public Record Office in London. F.O. 72 covers correspondence 
from Madrid; F.O. 185 communications from London to Madrid. The subse- 
quent number is that of the volume, the last that of the dispatch.) 

17The British ambassador reported in 1874 that Spain felt keenly the 
effect of political events in France. “The political condition of Spain must 
at all times depend a good deal on that of France ” Layard to Derby, 
October 13, 1874, F.O. 72/1370, no. 444. Serrano believed that the two coun- 
tres would inevitably follow similar lines in government, a monarchy or 


republic in one tending to produce the same result in the other. Layard to 
Derby, October 26, 1874, F.O. 72/1370, no. 468. 


18It was only in 1882 that agreement was reached on building a line 
across the frontier. 
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the assurance that the government of Isabel II had nothing 
to gain and much to lose from an anti-French attitude. Its 
impotence was in a sense a favorable circumstance, offering 
to Napoleon a lever for manipulation. Much of Isabel's 
opposition at home was, ipso facto, anti-French and an un- 
certain alternative to the queen, should they succeed in 
upsetting her throne. However, a tactful dalliance with some 
of its elements, whether exiles in Paris or Carlists hovering 
on the southwest frontier, could serve to remind the queen’s 
government of the value of a friendly attitude toward France. 
Gratitude played its part as well. Isabel had occasion not 
long before her downfall to thank the emperor for his assist- 
ance in countering the rebellious activities of the Duke of 
Montpensier. The French had made an unofficial complaint to 
Lisbon for having admitted him and his wife to Portugal.” 
The queen could be certain always of the emperor’s obstruc- 
tion of republican activities, national or international. Span- 
ish nationalists, too, were not unmindful of the implications 
of Napoleon’s nationality doctrine for their aspirations 
toward union with Portugal.2° The emperor had approved 
the idea in principle, once even going so far as to recommend 
it to Prince Albert, where it certainly found no welcome.” 

What counted most for France, however, was the queen's 
dislike for Prussia. Isabel and her conservative supporters 
were shocked by the Protestant Hohenzollern victory over 
Catholic Austria, especially as it resulted in expanding the 
realm of anti-clerical Italy and sending into exile the legiti- 
mate sovereigns of Hesse and Hanover. Prussia’s expansion 
in Germany increased Protestant influence at the expense of 


19 Ollivier, op. cit., XI, 43-44, 60. 

20 Usedom to Thile, October 2, 1868, APP, X, 209; Solms to Bismarck, 
October 3, 1868, APP, X, 211-212; Usedom to Bismarck, October 7, 1868, APP, 
X, 216. 

21 Th. Martin, The Life of the Prince Consort (London, 1877) , 118-120; 
Conde de Carnota, Memoires of Field Marshal the Duke of Saldanha (London, 
1880) , 11, 375. 
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the Catholic south. Prussia’s constitution, though far from a 
model for liberal monarchists, was distasteful to the rightists 
in Spain, who had more sympathy with the strong-handed 
dictatorship of Napoleon. They looked askance at Bismarck’s 
flirtation with the liberals after achieving a large part of his 
goal without them. Though Spain’s militarists shared the 
rest of Europe’s admiration for Prussian military prowess, the 
court was inclined to view it now with disapproval, if not 
alarm. France could ask nothing more. Any Spanish antipathy 
for her new and formidable enemy served only to enhance 
the role she wanted Spain to play, that of a friendly neighbor 
on whose sympathy she could count if the moment should 
arrive to deploy her armies in the east. 

Napoleon’s antagonist was fully conscious of the value to 
France of this factor during the strained years that followed 
Sadowa. This was well illustrated by the general Prussian 
reaction to Isabel’s fall in 1868, which they considered a 
guarantee of peace because it would serve to check the aggres- 
sive plans of Napoleon. Both before and after the revolution 
of 1868 Prussian interest in Spain lay principally in that 
country’s relation to France. Bismarck’s careful calculation 
of the nuisance value of the “Spanish fly” on the neck of the 
Gallic bull was the core of his Spanish policy after the Sep- 
tember revolution.?? Up to that time there had been little 
love lost between the two governments. On nearly every aspect 
of European politics Spanish interests were opposed to those 
of the Prussian state. The differences hinged principally, 
aside from the immediate question of French security on the 
Pyrenees frontier, on the papal question and its ramifications. 
Catholic influences ran counter to Bismarckian diplomacy in 
Austria, southern Germany, Italy, and France long before the 
internal issue of the Kulturkampf made its appearance. Prus- 

22 Heinrick Abeken, Heinrich Abeken: Ein schlichtes Leben in bewegter 


= —™ 1898) , 363-364; Bernhardi, op. cit., VIII, 357; Ollivier, op. cit., 
» 67-68. 
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sia could exercise little influence at Madrid, nor derive any 
advantage from Spain’s strategic position vis-a-vis France, as 
long as the ultramontane party centering in Isabel II con- 
trolled the country.”’ 

Spain’s eagerness during the Mentana crisis in October, 
1867, to intervene in Rome could find nothing but coolness 
in Berlin. Prussia was interested in having France remain 
embroiled alone on the Tiber, both because it tied French 
troops at Rome and because it continued to embitter French 
relations with Italy. Napoleon himself had helped to push 
the new kingdom into the arms of Prussia in 1866, to his 
almost immediate regret. Prussian friendliness toward the 
government at Florence contrasted sharply with the undis- 
guised enmity of Spain, and Spain’s value to France in- 
creased proportionately as the empire’s relations with Italy 
deteriorated. Furthermore, Isabel’s government made a prac- 
tice of consulting with Austria on matters concerned with 


the Holy See, much to Bismarck’s displeasure.** It added to 
Prussian discomfiture that the Spanish court showed obvious 
sympathy for the lesser German monarchs who had lost their 
thrones in the annexations of 1866.7 


Small wonder, then, that German diplomats lost no sleep 
over the growing weakness of Isabel’s regime and that Berlin 
was accused of secret support of the Duke of Montpensier 
and other Spanish malcontents. In 1868 Bismarck’s anomalous 
agent Bernhardi, then in Italy, agreed with the Prussian 
minister at Florence that Prussia could contemplate with 
equanimity the efforts of Italian radicals in organizing a com- 
mittee at Pistoia to aid their Spanish colleagues. Republican 
activities, whether in Italy or Spain, were furthermore an- 


23 Thile to Saurma, October go, 1868, APP, X, 244-245. 
24 Drouyn de Lhuys to Mercier, November 16, 1864, in O.D., V, 61-62; 
same, March 14, 1865, in O.D., VI, 36. 


25 Oskar Meding, an agent for ex-king George of Hanover, was on intimate 
terms with Isabel Il. Meding, op. cit., III, passim. 
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other of the evils besetting Napoleon, plagued at home by 
the virulence of the republican orators in the Corps Legis- 
latif. Monarchist Prussia saw no objection to republican con- 
spiracies against Pius IX and his clerical allies in France, 
Italy, and Spain, counting on the comparative weakness of 
the movement to keep it within useful bounds.** 

Prussian interest in Spain was thus based simply enough 
on seeking a check on France, the factor that made Spain of 
considerable importance in the Franco-Prussian question. 
Bismarck expressed the opinion to King William in 1870 
that the difference between Isabel’s Francophile regime and 
that of one friendly to Prussia was worth one or two army 
corps.” Before the revolution of 1868 removed the reactionary 
and clerical element from power at Madrid, only in circles 
outside the government was there any effective pro-Prussian 
sympathy. This sympathy, moreover, was in large part merely 
the negative counterpart of anti-Isabelist or anti-French sen- 
timents. During the period before the revolution, as after it, 
those who resented French influence in Spanish affairs devel- 
oped an affinity for France’s foremost enemy. Liberal and 
republican animosity toward Napoleon’s dictatorship and 
his support of the Papacy contrasted with their sympathy for 
the constitutional movement in Germany and the freedom of 
Prussia from Roman influence. Admiration among the gen- 
eral public for the German struggle toward unification and 
the accomplishments of Prussia’s armies was combined with a 
certain jealous satisfaction over the rebuffs suffered by France 
and the patent embarrassment to the emperor of his Italian 
entanglements.”® The concord, however superficial, between 


26 Bernhardi, op. cit., VIII, 279-280. Bernhardi was not the only Prussian 
to keep in close touch with republican activities in Italy and Spain. Gustav 
Rasch, a violent republican ond anti-Prussian who worked in Spain with the 
republicans in 1869, was used by Keudell, one of Bismarck’s intimates, on a 
confidential mission to Garibaldi in July, 1870. Fester, Neue Beitréage, 84. 

27In his memorandum of February 27, 1870, printed in Robert von Keu- 
dell, Fiirst und Fiirstin Bismarck (Berlin, 1901), 430-433. 

28 Fester, Neue Beitrége, 24-25. 
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the Tuileries and Isabel’s court infuriated her enemies and 
tended to draw their attention to Berlin as Franco-Prussian 
tension grew even greater. These latent factors could be put 
to some use; nearly any coalition successful in overturning the 
queen could change the balance in Spain to the disadvantage 
of France. It seemed by the end of the summer of 1868 that 
Berlin waited almost impatiently for news of the revolution 
that everyone sensed was coming. 


II 


The attitude of England toward Spain was more disinter- 
ested than that of either France or Prussia, for the issues 
that concerned her were less immediate. Since the attempt of 
Louis Philippe to arrange a dynastic union between France 
and Spain in 1846, there had been no developments in Spain 
that threatened to dislocate the balance of power on the 
continent, traditionally a major British preoccupation. Her 
other interests in the Iberian peninsula centered in Gibraltar 
and Spain’s relations with Portugal. Both of these bore upon 
her vital concern with the Strait, her freedom of movement 
into the Mediterranean, and her lines of communication to 
the south Atlantic. 

The Gibraltar issue was a perpetual source of potential 
ill will between the two countries, even though the realities 
of comparative national power reduced Spain to the role of 
querulous claimant or humble suppliant. The restitution of 
Gibraltar was a permanent item on the agenda of the Spanish 
foreign office, a recurrent theme in the harangues of her 
politicians and the fulminations of her publicists.?° It was 
one issue upon which Spaniards were united, whether it be 
the nationalist orator whose ardor was not limited by respon- 


29 Layard to Granville, October 18, 1872, F.O. 72/1312, no. 310; same, 
November 20, 1872, F.O. 72/1313, no. 357; same, February 19, 1873, F.O. 72/ 
1337, NO. 104. 
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sibility, or the diplomat who was obliged to face the immuta- 
bility of Whitehall and avoid the risk of offending the power 
whose enmity, next to that of France, was most to be feared. 
History had demonstrated, furthermore, that England could 
serve as a counterweight and a protection against an aggres- 
sive France. This had a value in principle even while France 
under Napoleon III made it a matter of policy to remain 
on the best terms with the British Empire. This circumstance 
made it easier for Spain to follow the custom established 
during the reign of Isabel of treading a careful way between 
the two powers, identifying herself with neither on any 
question that would antagonize the other. If Gibraltar were 
to be regained, it would have to be through the volition of a 
friendly England. The issue could not be forced save through 
joining hands with a major power or a coalition aligned 
against the British, an opportunity which the politics of 
Europe did not forecast. Britain under these circumstances 
could afford a condescending benevolence toward Spain, 
though she remained watchful, as in 1846, lest any contin- 
gency arise which might transform the weak nation astride the 
Strait into a dangerous one. Meanwhile she turned a polite 
shoulder to any mention of Gibraltar and confidently ignored 
the protestations of Spanish zealots. 

Her retention of Gibraltar had its negative counterpart 
in her veto of the other of Spain’s national aspirations, union 
with Portugal. The concept of Iberian union had retained a 
remarkable vigor during the centuries that had followed the 
temporary dynastic union of the two countries from 1580 to 
1640. In the politically turbulent nineteenth century it was 
a truism that whenever affairs went badly in Portugal there 
was a tendency to toy with the idea of union with Spain as a 
palliative for the nation’s ills, whereas the recrudescence of 
turmoil in Spain repeatedly put a damper on the notion.*° 


80 Lauser, op. cit., I, 100-101, 256-257. 
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That Spanish agitation for Iberian union assumed particular 
virility during periods of violent transition or disturbance in 
the larger nation was also a notable phenomenon. Such was 
the case early in the century at the time of the war of libera- 
tion and the 1812 Cadiz constitution, after 1833 with the ac- 
cession of Isabel II and the first Carlist war, and in 1854-1856 
during the unsuccessful Progressive attempt to force a liberal 
program upon the monarchy. There was a strong revival of 
the project throughout the interinidad of 1868-1875, especially 
upon the establishment of the republic in 1873. 

The liberals and republicans were usually the most heated 
advocates of absorbing the neighboring nation, while the 
nobility and the conservatives showed generally the least 
interest.*1 However, most Spanish statesmen looked upon the 
union of Portugal with Spain “as part of the national policy 
to be carried out when the opportunity offers.”®? The idea 
Was attractive to a country that for generations had experi- 
enced liitle but reverses, decline, and loss of empire. Spanish 
national pride was such that no Spaniard could be said to 
oppose Iberian union, though there were many with a real- 
istic appreciation of the grave difficulties involved and the 
improbability of its attainment. 

The obstacles were twofold: opposition within Portugal 
and the disapprobation of England. The scruples of legitimists 
and of the Spanish Bourbons over displacing a friendly ruling 
house were in effect minor hindrances. Few Portuguese looked 
with more than passing favor upon the union with Spain, in 
spite of its obvious advantages.** On the one hand, they feared 
being submerged because of the disproportionate size of the 


81 Layard to Granville, October go, 1871, F.O. 72/1276, no. 17; Layard to 
Derby, May 26, 1874, F.O. 72/1368, no. 359. 

82 Layard to Granville, December 21, 1872, F.O. 72/1313, no. 401. 

83 Layard reported in 1872 that at meetings in Madrid of the Hispano- 
Lusitanian Society, the object of which was to promote Iberian union, the 
“Lusitanian element” was entirely lacking. Layard to Granville, July 1, 1872, 
F.O. 72/1312, no. 269. The Portuguese minister at Madrid a few days earlier 
had called on Layard to point out that “the whole Portuguese people were 
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two countries. They felt themselves to be “too poor to be 
lords and too proud to be slaves.’’** In addition, there was 
anxiety lest their misfortunes be increased by merger with 
a nation that had known no tranquillity for three-quarters of 
a century, that was ruled by a dynasty whose every member 
since Carlos III had been inept and disreputable, and whose 
apparently insoluble problems were in the main those of 
Portugal written large. 

Portuguese republicans reflected some of the idealistic 
internationalism, exalted by Mazzini, which constituted a 
part of all republican ideologies of the period. They furnished 
a noisy claque which served rather to discredit the propaganda 
for union in both countries by identifying it with radicalism.* 
Portuguese politicians used the idea as an auxiliary weapon 
against any statesman whom they could accuse in fact or fancy 
of conspiracy to subordinate Portuguese interests to Spain.*¢ 
Until his death in 1876, such incriminations clustered around 
the name of Saldanha, the “Portuguese Falstaff” and hardy 
perennial of Portuguese politics.3* Adherents of the Braganza 
monarchy as well as the bulk of the country’s officialdom and 
party leaders were averse to the probability of losing their 


determined to resist any attempt on the part of Spain to annex their country; 
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position in the state even if two governments should combine 
under the aegis of the Portuguese ruling house, an angle 
much discussed after the Bourbons vacated the Spanish throne 
in 1868. Differences of language, of national tradition, of 
economic interest were of equal effect among the general 
public in maintaining an opposition to Iberian union. 
Repugnance turned to alarm whenever the protagonists in 
Spain became too vocal, as in particular during the republican 
interlude of 1873-1874, when they intensified their activities 
on both sides of the frontier.** 

Nervous Portuguese could in any case find solace in Eng- 
land’s firm support of their independence and in the impres- 
siveness of her representations at Madrid whenever she felt 
it opportune to remind that government that “the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government was opposed to any interference 
on the part of Spain in the affairs of Portugal 
occasions arose several times during the vagaries and essays 
of the regimes following the expulsion of Isabel II.*° The 
intimacy of England’s political and economic alliance with 
Portugal dating back to the Methuen treaty of 1703 had 
grown with the expansion of Britain’s empire. Her interests 
in the Mediterranean loomed large in the nineteenth century, 
enhancing the value of a friendly and independent Portugal 
on the flank of the sea lanes linking the north Atlantic with 


88 Becker, op. cit., III, 231-232. 

89 Layard to Granville, December 21, 1872, F.O. 72/1313, no. 401. Ber- 
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both the inland sea and the route around Africa. Portugal 
had served, moreover, as a convenient land base during the 
continental campaigns against Napoleon I and was worth 
keeping in reserve should such a circumstance recur. A 
merger of Portugal with Spain would substitute uncertainty 
for security, threaten the advantages Britain had enjoyed for 
a century and a half, and very likely intensify the Gibraltar 
issue. Hence London’s insistence on a three-fold policy: 
retention of Gibraltar, independence for Portugal, and amity 
with a Spain impotent to do mischief.*! 

With these reservations, Britain did not share the same 
concern as France and Prussia, in the years between Sadowa 
and Sedan, over the political crisis in Spain. There was no 
doubt about her disapproval of the private scandals of the 
Bourbon court and her sympathy with those who sought the 
establishment of a liberal constitutional monarchy on the 
British pattern.*? She was notably cool to the immoderate 
Catholicism of the Spanish regime and annoyed by its antag- 
onistic attitude toward Italy, its zealous advocacy of the 
papal cause, and its treatment of religious minorities within 
Spain.** British financial and commercial interests in Spain, 


41 For Prussian comment on Britain's attitude toward Iberian union upon 
the outbreak of the revolution in 1868, see Katte to Bismarck, October 5, 
October 7, and October 15, 1868, in APP. X, 209, 217-218, 225-226. 
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for the child monarch but more from their bitter distaste for the absolutist 
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policy. 

43 During the short reign of Amadeo (1871-1873), speculation over the 
restoration of the Bourbons led the British ambassador to report that it 
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72/1131, no. 208. When the Bourbon dynasty was restored in 1875, Layard 
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it is because of the attitude toward Protestants.” Layard to Derby, January 
27, 1875, F.O. 72/1406, no. 121. 
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more extensive than those of any other power, had grown 
weary of the economic dislocations emanating from the 
crescendo of political turmoil.** Her diplomatic representa- 
tives were forced to remain on the alert to protect the property 
and persons of their nationals menaced during sporadic 
insurrections and military pronunciamentos, of special annoy- 
ance in the port cities of the Mediterranean and the mining 
districts of Asturias and the Basque provinces on the north 
coast.*® All in all, England could look sympathetically upon 
any development in Spain which would result in stability 
and respectability, so long as her own position in Gibraltar 
and Portugal was not affected.*® 


III 


Iberian unionism lent a certain piquancy to the relations 
between Spain and Portugal and conditioned subconsciously, 


when not expressly, the intercourse between the two coun- 
tries. Portugal’s entente with England gave to her foreign 
policy an orientation totally disparate from that of Spain and 
of necessity no comfort to the latter. A more frequent source 
of friction was the matter of political refugees. Insurrection- 
ists in both countries made a practice of escaping across the 
frontier when hard pressed. They were the subject of quar- 


44 The British were large holders of Spanish government bonds, as were 
the French. Very little was held in Germany, the Rothschilds at Frankfort be- 
ing practically the only German investors. Layard to Derby, December 14, 
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relsome negotiations on the part of their respective govern- 
ments, neither of which was capable, even when so inclined, 
of providing the surveillance that would satisfy its neighbor. 
Isabel's displeasure was extreme at the reception given by the 
Portuguese to the Montpensiers when they were exiled in 
July, 1868, for complicity in plots against the queen.*? She 
had no fondness for Portugal’s Savoyard queen nor for the 
Braganzas. Unpleasant talk had reached her ears about the 
conjectures among her enemies of replacing her with a 
member of the Portuguese house. 

The two countries had common problems which instead 
of furnishing a means of rapprochement proved a further 
irritant. Both had reactionary pretenders, both were plagued 
with pronunciamentos, both were heckled by an active re- 
publican minority. The Miguelistas in Portugal had origins 
and principles almost identical with those of the Carlists in 
Spain, and intermarriage had reinforced their similarity of 
political and religious tenets. They occupied positions in 
common as revolutionists from the right, in perpetual, even 
when latent, opposition to their countries’ governments and 
to the temper of the century in which they lived. Each faction 
was prone to lend ideological assistance to its partner outlaws 
as well as what meager practical support lay within its re- 
stricted means.*® The same applied in less inhibited degree 
to the republicans, devoted as they were in doctrine to inter- 
national collaboration. 

The Portuguese and Spanish governments found it easier 
to avoid friction over pretenders and republicans, enemies 
4 outrance of both regimes, than over the chiaroscuro of 
interplay across the border between fractious politicians and 
militarists. Shifts of scene and change of players produced a 


47 Bermejo, op cit., I, 540. 
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complexity without pattern, but replete with opportunity for 
nuisance, for collusion and intrigue, for charges and counter- 
charges of complicity with political dissidents or of unfriendly 
intervention by one nation in the affairs of the other. Due to 
the cultural and social affinity of the two countries and the 
long intimacy imposed by their proximity, these discords at 
times resembled family quarrels. They were rendered more 
serious, however, by Portugal’s neurotic fear of Spanish dom- 
inance and by the chaos in Spain during the last years of 
Isabel’s reign. The net result was to impede any fusion of 
policy, internal or foreign, between them. 

They stood as independent entities in economics as in 
Iberian politics. Commercial relations between the two con- 
sisted of almost nothing but contraband. Railroad service 
connecting them was very poor and communication by road 
difficult. The differences in currency were aggravated by the 
financial instability of both countries. The Bank of Madrid 
was allied with that of Paris, the Bank of Lisbon with Lon- 
don, and between the two there was no relation. There was 
no interchange of books between the two countries and no 
collaboration on the educational level until the Spanish pro- 
visional government began recognizing Portuguese degrees 
and teaching licenses in 1869. Proximity seemed to hinder 
mutual cooperation rather than to further it.*® 


IV 


Italy’s views on Spanish affairs were, in the large, similar 
to those of England, as on most other questions of the day. 
Britain’s support of the Risorgimento contrasted with Spain's 
undisguised animosity and her ardent sympathy for the Pope 
and the Neapolitan Bourbons. After the grudging recognition 
accorded the Italian kingdom in 1865, Madrid continued to 


49 F, de los Rios, op. cit., 259-260; Lauser, op. cit., I, 101. 
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offend Florence by her patent dislike of the House of Savoy, 
an excommunicate from the Church and an agent of Italian 
liberalism. The Italians were indignant over Spain’s inter- 
ventionist attitude during the Mentana crisis in 1867.%° Vic- 
tor Emmanuel’s younger son, the Duke of Aosta, visited the 
Spanish court shortly after Isabel had finally recognized Italy. 
His father had hopes of marrying the duke to one of Isabel's 
daughters, but he was given clearly to understand that no 
Bourbon would ever marry into a family which had de- 
throned the rulers of Parma, Tuscany, and Naples.™ 

Italy was as concerned as Prussia over the possibilities of 
Spanish cooperation with Napoleon in defense of the papal 
dominions and resented Madrid's intermittent nagging on 
the Roman question both at Paris and Vienna.*? If Spain was 
pulled toward France by interest and circumstance, Italy’s 
gravitation since 1866 had been toward Prussia. Through 
Prussian aid the Austrians had at last been driven from the 
peninsula, and Prussia shared Italy’s antipathy for Europe’s 
ultramontanes as well as her urge for national unification. For 
dynastic reasons the Italian king was out of sympathy with 
Spain’s desire for unification with Portugal; Victor Emman- 
uel’s daughter was married to Louis I of Portugal and family 
interests superseded abstract principle. 

Hence not only was there a wide divergence of policy be- 
tween the governments of Isabel II and of Victor Emmanuel, 
but Italian pride as well was hurt by the disdain with which 
Spaniards in common regarded Italians, whom they con- 
sidered the castoffs of the Latin family and unworthy of treat- 
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ment as equals on either a political or a cultural level. Noth. 
ing Italian evoked much interest in Spain, as Amadeo of 
Savoy was to discover to his chagrin when he mounted the 
Spanish throne in 1871. One of the few elements of concord 
between the two countries before 1868 existed among the 
republicans. In this instance even the harassed royal govern- 
ment at Florence could feel little repugnance at the subver- 
sive aid given by Italian radicals to a movement directed at 
overthrowing a crown so consistently at odds with its own.™ 

The Freemasons, of political importance in Italy, were 
in league with Spanish lodges and were informed in detail 
of the plans of Spanish revolutionaries.® Isabel’s opposition 
in Spain was watched with interest as events moved toward a 
crisis. Amadeo, Duke of Aosta, was among those who were 
convinced that the misrule of Isabel would result in an over- 
throw of the throne and the expulsion of the Bourbons.* 
Prim had found it worth while to make a trip to Florence in 
1867 to encourage his sympathizers. He sounded out Italian 
attitudes toward the insurgent opposition and made prelimi- 
nary investigations of the possibilities of an Italian candidate 
for the throne he hoped to make vacant.** The latter question 
was the beginning of a series of later embarrassments and dis- 
appointments. On the former he found no one who cared to 
dispute him, and the hatred of Isabel was even greater a year 
hence. Italy’s eyes were fixed resolutely on Rome. Rouher’s 
memorable statement to the Corps Legislatif that French 
honor and Catholicism would never let Italy have Rome 
rankled still despite the blandishments of the emperor.** If 
the throne of Napoleon’s Catholic colleague at Madrid should 
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topple, at least it meant for the Italians the removal of one 
disputant from the road to the Eternal City. 


V 


When the news reached Europe's capitals of the Septem- 
ber uprising and the flight of Isabel II to Biarritz, Florence 
as well as the others knew that it was the emperor's govern- 
ment which was the most deeply affected.® The real inter- 
national significance of the Spanish revolution and its course 
during the succeeding six years lay in its bearing on France 
and her current problems, internal as well as external. The 
preponderant interest of France in the turn of affairs in Spain 
was particularly apparent during the last two years of the 
empire, while the duel with Prussia approached its climax, 
the Italian imbroglio presented its dilemma, and the “‘liberal 
empire” made its halting efforts to bolster a regime that 
sensed ever more keenly its own decline and the rising po- 
tency of its critics. In these circumstances it was inevitable 
that Spain should become the scene not only of her own polli- 
tical experiment but also of an extension of the Franco- 
Prussian rivalry that was the key to contemporary European 
politics. It was logical, furthermore, that France, placed on 
the defensive and bent on consolidating her position abroad, 
should take the initiative by exercising what influence she 
could to mold events in Spain to her favor. Prussia assumed 
the counteroffensive in an attempt to deprive Napoleon of 
any assets that might derive from his efforts. Except, possibly, 
for the Hohenzollern candidacy, such was the pattern of 
Franco-Prussian involvement in the troubled Spanish prob- 
lem during the life of the Second Empire. Napoleon was the 
active agent soliciting advantage, Bismarck the negative force 
seeking to thwart him. 
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RRANGEMENTS for colonial trusteeship under the United 
A Nations represent the latest step in a development 
which began during the first World War. Whatever 
their defects, the ill-fated mandates articles of the League of 
Nations Covenant have served as a jumping-off place for the 
system at present in operation. An awareness of the currents 
of ideas that went into the making of the mandates scheme 
would appear to be helpful in understanding its successor. 
Equally important, since the nature of trusteeship is still a 
live issue, are plans for colonial supervision which were re- 
jected or disregarded by the men whose conception of the 
mandates system prevailed at Versailles. 

The idea of trusteeship was most fully worked out in 
Great Britain, for her status as a colonial power inevitably 
directed attention to the question. To a generation not far 
removed from the scramble which had led in its most spec- 
tacular aspect to the partition of huge portions of Africa, it 
appeared axiomatic that rivalry over economic opportunities 
in colonial areas was one of the chief causes of war. During 
the great wartime debate over future international organiza- 
tion, attention was directed mainly to the problem of provid- 
ing instruments for the settlement of colonial disputes—or 
any disputes—once they had arisen. But a few organizations 


* The author is an assistant professor of history at Rutgers University. 
The preparation of this article was made possible, in part, by a grant from 
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and individuals went further. In Liberal, and above all in 
Labor quarters, an attempt was made to define the terms un- 
der which equitable access to colonial markets, resources, and 
investment facilities might be made compatible with inter- 
national cooperation and peace. This point of view first ap- 
peared as a modest demand for the application of the open 
door principle to “backward” areas whose resources were 
essential to an industrialized Europe. Gradually, however, 
concern for the protection of colonial natives developed into 
an integral part of the argument. As a result, the doctrine of 
tutelage or trusteeship became the pivot of “progressive” 
thinking on the colonial question. Though there were, of 
course, differences of opinion as to the techniques of appli- 
cation, this doctrine gained influential support and was even- 
tually written into the League Covenant as the mandates 
articles. 

In Britain, the man most intimately associated with the 
idea was General Jan Christiaan Smuts, a member of the War 
Cabinet, though not himself an Englishman. There has been 
a tendency, in analyzing the mandates system, to trace its 
origins to him, or, at the most, to a few groups believed di- 
rectly to have influenced his thinking. It is true that early 
in the war and again close to its end members of the empire- 
minded Round Table group undertook to discover the most 
effective means of colonial administration and hit upon the 


idea of national control under international supervision.? 
A few Liberal publicists came up with similar answers and 
were echoed in various areas of Liberal opinion. During most 


1Elizabeth Van Maanen-Hellmer, The Mandates System in relation to 
Africa and the Pacific Islands (London, 1919) , 29-30. 
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The Commonwealth of Nations (Part I; London, 1916), i. 
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of the war, however, it was the labor movement and its sup- 
porters which gave the widest circulation to the twin demands 
for protection of native rights and for machinery to ensure 
equal economic opportunities—all under international super- 
vision. 

Actually, the essential features of the idea of trusteeship 
had been developed by the end of 1916. Writers like J. A. 
Hobson and H. N. Brailsford, having explored the issues in- 
volved in the future administration of colonial areas, had 
gradually worked out the concept of international supervision 
of such areas.’ C. E. Fayle and Philip Kerr, of the Round 
Table group, had likewise suggested the possibility of inter- 
national cooperation in their own comments on the subject.‘ 
And finally, toward the end of 1916, the New Statesman (pub- 
lished by a group of Fabians and hence practically an organ 
of one of the components of the Labor party) had brought 
to a head the scattered proposals of the first several years of 
the war. In a consideration of the question of German colo- 
nies, it had proposed that all international fences be abol- 
ished in the tropics. All Central Africa should be neutralized 
and administered by an international commission for the 
benefit primarily of the native groups and, secondarily, of 
the traders of all countries. Recognizing the difficulties of 
international administration, the New Statesman tackled the 
problem in a truly Fabian spirit: 


3 J. A. Hobson, Toward International Government (London, 1915) , 138- 
142; H. N. Brailsford, The War of Steel and Gold (London, 1915) , 335-336. 
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If the Allies determined at the end of the war to retain control of 
the German colonies, they might and ought to give a solemn undertaking 
to hold those territories in trust for civilization, to treat the interests 
of the natives therein as paramount, and to preserve in perpetuity the 
principle of the Open Door in the fullest sense of the term. If at the 
same time France and Great Britain consented to make their own tropi- 
cal dependencies in Africa subject to the same trust, the moral effect 
of the undertaking as a demonstration of our good faith would ob- 
viously be enormously enhanced. The sacrifice, if any, would be small, 
whilst the principle thus established of giving all countries an equal 
place in the sun (as far as this great area is concerned) would be of in- 
estimable value as a step towards the permanent solution of the African 
problem. The further step of international control would be merely one 
of machinery.5 


In the discussion that followed, the significance of British 
Labor in developing the mandates idea is apparent. Through- 
out 1917 and well into 1918 the question was kept alive al- 
most entirely by the efforts of the labor movement. The Brit- 
ish Labor party executive, the Independent Labor party, 


members of the Fabian Society, individual Labor party mem- 
bers, and even labor-minded publicists like H. G. Wells con- 
tributed their ideas. In view of the volume and importance of 
the discussion it is rather surprising to find that most accounts 
of the development of the mandates scheme skip hurriedly 
over the role of Labor in order to direct attention to the 
Round Table and General Smuts.* The explanation is prob- 
ably to be found in the fact that the most immediate sources 
of General Smuts’ inspiration—and through him of President 
Wilson’s views—were an article published in the Round Table 


5“An Allied Peace III.—The German Colonies,” New Statesman, VII 
(September 23, 1916) , 582-583. 
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Ray Stannard Baker, who was close to President Wilson, believed that Smuts 
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ist Conference of 1918. Cf. R. S. Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Settle- 
ment (3 vols., New York, 1922), I, 227. Most of the official Labor proposals 
may be found in C. F. Brand, British Labour’s Rise to Power (Stanford Uni- 
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of December, 1918, and conversations with members of the 
group responsible for its policies.” Nevertheless, once the idea 
took shape, it was Labor that consistently furnished the im- 
petus to the campaign for the principle of trusteeship. 

The general nature of Labor’s approach to the colonial 
question was outlined by its newspaper, the Herald, on May 
26, 1917. In a signed editorial, H. N. Brailsford attacked pro- 
posals that the German colonies be annexed and Germany's 
industry crippled by the monopolization of indispensable 
tropical raw materials. What was needed, he declared, was an 
international charter, based upon amicable agreement be- 
tween competing groups of European capitalists and prohibit- 
ing the confiscation of native land and its produce. A league 
of nations might be able to succeed “where the old Europe 
of the armed peace and the competing alliances failed and 
was bound to fail.’’§ 

Labor’s drive for international control of colonies re- 
ceived its official start in August. In anticipation of the pend- 
ing Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist Conference, the Labor 
party executive drew up and published a statement of war 
aims in nineteen articles, two of which were addressed to the 
colonial problem. With regard to all the colonies—German 
and Allied—in tropical Africa north of the Zambesi River and 
south of the Sahara Desert, the statement proposed that, to- 
gether with the “nominally independent” republic of Li- 
beria, they be turned over to the suggested supernational 
authority or league of nations. That body would then appoint 
an imperial tribunal, with its own trained staff, to administer 
them as a single independent African state. In the state, the 
open door and equal freedom of enterprise for the traders of 
all nations were to be enforced. Natives were to be protected 
against exploitation and oppression, and their tribal inter- 


7 Potter, loc. cit., 575, Wright, op. cit., 22-23, note 5ga. 
8 H. N. Brailsford, “No Conquests,” Herald, May 26, 1917. 
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ests preserved. All revenues raised were to be expended for 
the welfare and development of the African state itself. 
Finally, the area was to be permanently neutralized. The 
statement also insisted that it would be unwise to return Ar- 
menia, Mesopotamia, and Arabia to the inefficient rule of 
Turkey. Instead, if those areas proved incapable of self- 
government, they should be dealt with in the same way as 
the colonies of tropical Africa, and placed for administration 
in the hands of a commission acting under the league of 
nations.® 

The far-reaching aims of the executive committee were 
clear. Not only did it advocate international control of Afri- 
can colonies, but it suggested, for the first time, a scheme for 
international administration that went far beyond any pre- 
vious plan. In little more than a fortnight the Independent 
Labor party, whose numerical strength was small but whose 
influence upon Labor party thinking was considerable, took 
up the question. Having considered the proposal of the execu- 
tive committee, it responded with a “Note by the Independ- 
ent Labour Party on the Memorandum of the Labour Party 
Executive.” In its weekly newspaper, the Labour Leader, it 
printed in parallel columns the original suggestions and its 
own comments on them. While supporting the demand for 
internationalization and neutralization of tropical Africa, the 
I.L. P. indicated some of the difficulties presented by the 
scheme. 


The first [the Note pointed out] is that the proposal, if carried out, 
would deprive the Central Powers of all sovereignty in any part of 
Africa, and would take away from the Allied Powers, with the exception 
of Great Britain, the sovereignty of most of their present Colonies, while 
leaving the British Colonies in South Africa and South-West Africa still 
under the sovereignty of Great Britain. This seems to us to be an un- 
reasonable proposal, and one which cannot be defended as being con- 
sistent with the accepted principle of ‘“‘No conquests as the outcome of 
this war.” Further, we have grave doubts as to the practicability of any 

9 The Times, August 11, 1917. 
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League of Nations at present being able thoroughly to administer such 
an enormous area as the whole of Central Africa, a country without 
roads or railways. For the time being we think it would be better if 
direct responsibility for the administration of divided areas were laid 
upon individual European states under the supervision of an Inter- 
national Commission charged with the oversight of the observance of 
the principles 1, 2, 3 and 4 laid down in the paragraph of the Memoran- 
dum.10 


Here was a fundamental divergence of views on the tech- 
niques of internationalization. The Labor party executive 
had proposed direct and complete international administra- 
tion; the Independent Labor party had countered with a 
trusteeship plan somewhat similar to those offered earlier 
by J. A. Hobson and the Fabians. The British Socialist party 
—a very small anti-war group of Marxists who lacked the in- 
fluence of the Independent Labor party and the Fabian So- 
ciety—went further than either of the other two organiza- 
tions in the program it prepared for submission to the Inter- 
Allied Conference. It proposed that all “unsettled’’—that is, 
colonial—areas yielding raw materials required by civiliza- 
tion, no matter by whom at present held, should be placed 
under the control of an international commission. But at 
the same time it demanded that Mesopotamia should be 
transferred to Turkey and the German colonies returned to 
Germany.1! 

For a few months the official Labor controversy over the 
type of colonial administration dropped out of sight. Then, 
on December 28, 1917, the executive committee of the Labor 
party presented its ‘Memorandum on War Aims” to a special 
conference of the labor movement held at Central Hall, West- 
minster, in London. The text of the colonial articles had un- 
dergone some minor revisions, but the gist of their contents 
was substantially the same. No concessions had been made 


10 Labour Leader, August 30, 1917. Also published in The Times, August 
29, 1917. 
11 The Times, August 27, 1917. 
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to the I. L. P. proposal for national administration under 
international supervision; full international administration 
remained the pivot of the idea.12 The memorandum was ac- 
cepted without amendment by the special conference. 

Once again the Independent Labor party took up the ar- 
gument. Writing his regular “Review of the Week” in the 
Labour Leader, Philip Snowden noted that the strongest 
criticism of the memorandum could be based upon the fact 
that it was a statement of war aims from the British rather 
than an international point of view. “While proposing to 
liberate subject races everywhere who happen to be under 
enemy control, the document is singularly silent about the 
liberation of subject peoples under French, British, Italian, 
and American authority.”** Snowden was himself silent on 
the subject of the mechanics of trusteeship, but that the 
I.L. P. argument had not been discarded was soon to be 
demonstrated. 

The Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist Conference met in 
London, February 20-23, 1918. The delegates proceeded to 
amend the memorandum of the Labor party executive, and 
the resulting colonial articles represented a triumph for the 
Independent Labor party. The wording of the section on 
Turkey remained substantially the same, as did the para- 
graphs denouncing colonial imperialism. But in the vital 
area of administrative recommendations there were drastic 
changes. The draft finally accepted ran as follows: 


With respect to these colonies (in tropical Africa) the Conference 
declares in favor of a system of control, established by international 
agreement under the League of Nations and maintained by its guaran- 
tee, which, while respecting national sovereignty, would be alike in- 
spired by broad conceptions of economic freedom and concerned to 

12 “British Labor’s War Aims,” International Conciliation (February, 1918) , 
44-56. The text may also be found in an appendix to Arthur Henderson, The 
Aims of Labor (New York, 1918) , 86-87. 

138 Labour Leader, January 3, 1918. 
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safeguard the rights of the natives under the best conditions possible 
for them, and in particular: 


(1) It would take account in each locality of the wishes of the people, 
expressed in the form which is possible for them. 

(2) The interests of the native tribes as regards the ownership of the 
soil would be maintained. 

(3) The whole of the revenues would be devoted to the well-being 
and development of the colonies themselves.14 


Although one of its major proposals had been accepted by 
the Inter-Allied Conference, the Independent Labor party 
was far from satisfied. At its annual conference in April, 1918, 
the delegates adopted a resolution deploring the attempt of 
the Socialist movement to commit itself in advance to de- 
tailed territorial readjustments, and objecting that the mem- 
orandum still appeared to deny the right of self-determination 
to subject peoples under Allied domination. 

While the official Labor debate was in progress, there was 
no moratorium on other discussions of the problem of colo- 
nial administration. One of the most striking proposals ap- 
peared in the August 4 issue of the New Statesman. After ex- 
patiating at length on the evils of unchecked imperialism, this 
article went on to propose the establishment of a perma- 
nent commission of the league of nations, divided as ex- 
perience dictated into subcommittees with competence in 
different political or economic spheres. The commission 
should have the power of (a) allocating among the different 
nations spheres for investment of capital; (b) arranging the 
terms upon which different national groups should share 
either in loans or railway enterprises or other concessions; 
(c) adjudicating upon appeals from a state in behalf of its 
nationals claiming participation in financial, commercial, or 
industrial enterprises; (d) recommending cases for adjudi- 


cation either by a tribunal or council of conciliation of the 
14 The Times, February 25, 1918. 
15 Independent Labor Party, Report of the Twenty-sixth Annual Con- 
ference, Leicester, April 1918, 17-18. 
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projected international organization; (e) protecting native 
interests; (f) framing general proposals to be submitted to 
the council of the league for the regulation of native interests. 

The New Statesman plan went on to declare that on the 
subcommittees national financial and commercial groups 
might be represented in addition to governments, and that 
native interests must be officially represented. In the case of 
advanced countries such as China, Turkey, Persia, or Siam, 
native representatives would probably be able to defend the 
interests of their fellow-countrymen. But the same would not 
be true for tropical Africa. Here the difficulty might be met 
“by the appointment of a certain number of men or women 
who had devoted themselves to the protection of native in- 
terests, whether as missionaries, writers, or in other ways.’’?¢ 

The article did not make it clear whether colonial admin- 
istration was to be handled by the various states or whether 
international administrative units were to be set up, but a 
week later the New Statesman definitely rejected the idea of 
international administration. The most interesting feature 
of its proposals was the role assigned to a permanent com- 
mission. This commission was to serve as a codrdinating body 
for the subcommittees. It was to exercise a kind of trustee- 
ship based on control over the resources, trade, and invest- 
ment opportunities of colonial areas.’* The central idea un- 
doubtedly stemmed from a very early wartime argument in 
favor of enforcing equality of access to the colonial econo- 
mies, but in its New Statesman form it had been so elabo- 
rated and developed as to mark a virtual departure from 
previous thinking on the subject. Perhaps for that reason it 
did not for the most part reappear in the discussion of trustee- 
ship under a league of nations. In any case, these New States- 
man articles represented a substantial contribution by the 


16“A League of Nations IV.—Overseas Possessions,” New Statesman, IX 
(August 4, 1918) , 418. 
17 Ibid., IX (August 11, 1918) , 437. 
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Fabians to the development of the concept of trusteeship. 

Various individuals helped elaborate the Labor view- 
point. E. D. Morel, whose career had been one long struggle 
to improve conditions in colonial areas, continued his de- 
fense of native interests in Africa. In a little book entitled 
Africa and the Peace of Europe, published by the I. L. P.’s 
National Labour Press, he accepted the idea of European 
trusteeship in tropical Africa, but seemed to envisage that 
trusteeship merely as an international guarantee of proper 
administration by the various states in their own colonies. 
His program was a threefold one: the neutralization of tropi- 
cal Africa, the internationalization of European commercial 
activities in that area, and the enforcement of certain basic 
principles of administration designed to preserve native in- 
stitutions and to protect the native in the possession of his 
land.?® While Morel’s plan was vague in matters of technique, 
its insistence upon native rights blended effectively with the 
general Labor argument as to the purposes of European con- 
trol in the colonies. 

In a second and revised edition of A League of Nations, 
which had been first published in February, 19:7, H. N. 
Brailsford was much closer to one of the official points of 
view. The new edition, dated November, 1917, echoed the 
arguments which the Independent Labor party, of which 
Brailsford was a member, had made the previous August. On 
the subject of colonies, he addressed himself first to the origi- 
nal suggestions of the Labor party executive, as yet unmodi- 
fied by the decisions of the Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist 
Conference. Analyzing the proposal for a single, international- 
ized Central African state, he concluded that it erred by 
excess. 

The burden is too heavy, the task too large to thrust upon a League 
which has yet to be created. It is easy to construct on paper an Inter- 


18 E, D. Morel, Africa and the Peace of Europe (London, 1917), 52-53) 
119. 
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national Civil Service, composed of Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans 
and Americans, but it would start work without a common tradition, 
or rather with a set of extremely various traditions There are 
other objections to the plan. It would wipe out the German Colonial 
Empire while leaving to us and the French most of our valued 
possessions.19 


In place of the Labor scheme Brailsford suggested a plan 
whereby various nations, including Germany, would retain 
their colonies subject to the acceptance of certain principles 
of administration. Those principles were the familiar ones: 
recognition of the native’s right to his property, prevention of 
economic discrimination, internationalization of capital in- 
vestments in new railroads, prohibition of the arming and 
training of native levies, neutralization of tropical Africa. 
In order to insure their observance, Brailsford advocated a 
permanent African commission under the league of nations, 
with power to send inspectors into Africa and to deal with 
complaints.?° 

Brailsford returned to the argument for a league commis- 
sion in an essay, first published in the summer of 1918, which 
won the English Review prize for the best short study of the 
idea of a league of nations. In the Covenant of Peace, how- 
ever, he was chiefly concerned with the economic phase of the 
colonial question. As in an earlier work, The War of Steel and 
Gold, he stressed the function of a league in enforcing the 
open door in all colonies of member states.*4 Beyond that he 
did not venture. 

Redoubtable support for the official Labor policy came 
from H. G. Wells, ex-Fabian and more recently a founder of 
the Socialist National Defense Committee.” As early as 1917 
the well-known author had written, in a letter rejected by 


19H. N. Brailsford, A League of Nations (2nd ed., New York, 1918), 283. 

20 Ibid., 284-285. 

21H. N. Brailsford, The Covenant of Peace: an Essay on the League of 
Nations (London, 1918), 24. 

22 Brand, op. cit., 76, 172. 
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The Times and printed in the June 4 issue of the Morning 
Chronicle, that what was needed in Africa was international 
control to override nationalist exploitation.”* A little later 
he published an article in the Daily News which was re- 
printed by a free trade organization and of which more than 
200,000 copies were distributed. Here he argued that the 
solution to the problem of German colonies in Africa “is 
neither to return them to her nor to deprive her of them, but 
to give her a share in the pooled general control of mid- 
Africa.” 4 

Wells’ most fully worked out argument for the Labor plan 
appeared in his book, Jn the Fourth Year, first published in 
London in 1918. In his view, certain broad ends must be 
achieved if Africa were not to remain a festering sore on the 
body of mankind. The militarization of the black must be 
prevented, the sale of arms and liquor to the natives must be 
halted, slavery or forced labor must be abolished, and, finally, 
international trade rivalry in the area must be checked. To 
that end, Wells insisted that the league of nations must ap- 
point what he called a “public trustee for the world” whose 
function it would be to call upon the nations to give an ac- 
count of their stewardship. Not only would such a commis- 
sion regulate commercial activities, but it would serve as a 
common authority to which the natives might appeal for 
justice.*> And this, as Wells saw it, was the gist of the Labor 
proposal. Writing shortly after the publication of the Inter- 
Allied Labor and Socialist Conference memorandum, he 
declared: 

This—and no more than this—is what is intended by the “inter- 
national control of tropical Africa.” I do not read that phrase as abro- 


gating existing sovereignties in Africa. What is contemplated is a dele- 
gation of authority I understand the Labour proposal as meaning 


23 H. G, Wells, In the Fourth Year: Anticipations of a World Peace (New 
York, 1918) , 51-55. 

24 Ibid., 56-57, 62-63. 

25 Ibid., 38-39, 41-47. 
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that we should delegate to an African Commission the middle African 
Customs, the regulation of inter-State trade, inter-State railways and 
waterways, quarantine and health generally, and the establishment of a 
Supreme Court for middle African affairs Upon that Commission 
the interested nations . . . . might all be represented in proportion to 
their interest Now beneath the supervision and restraint of such 
a delegated Commission I do not see why the existing administration of 
tutelage Africa should not continue. I do not believe that the 


Labour proposal contemplates any humiliating cession of European 
sovereignty.26 


Whether or not Wells’ analysis was a completely accurate 
reading of the Labor point of view, it represented support for 
the principle of trusteeship. By any standards, it was an im- 
portant contribution to the colonial discussion. 

Although the New Statesman had been prominent in its 
advocacy of the trusteeship idea, individual members of the 
Fabian Society were not altogether in accord as to its precise 
definition. Their writings mirrored the controversy over in- 
ternational administration versus international control. R. 
C. Hawkin was one of the earliest proponents of an inter- 
national state of Central Africa, governed from Brussels un- 
der the presidency of the Belgian king and by an inter- 
national commission.?* During 1917 and early in 1918, he 
sent a number of communications to the Daily News and 
Morning Chronicle, outlining his scheme and defending it. 
The international executive, as he saw it, would be composed 
of the states now controlling territory in Central Africa— 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Portugal, and Bel- 
gium, together with trustees to represent native and Moham- 
medan interests. Its task would be to maintain peace and 
neutrality, to control the liquor trade and the introduction of 
munitions, to secure free trade, freedom of religion and native 
rights, and to create an international police force to imple- 
ment its authority in the area. Hawkin argued that since the 


26 [bid., 47-49. 
27 Daily News, January 12, 1917. 
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international commission which controlled the Danube had 
succeeded, there was little reason to believe that a similar body 
for Central Africa would fail.?® In the summer of 1918, he 
published for the Fabian Society a pamphlet entitled Central 
Africa and the League of Nations. In it, he suggested the call- 
ing of a world conference, which would take steps imme- 
diately to neutralize the area as the first move towards inter. 
nationalization.”® While Hawkin failed to suggest a concrete 
plan of control, it was clear that he had not retreated from the 
scheme expounded previously, for he saw the objective of his 
proposal as “the development of an international State sub- 
ject to the control of the League of Nations.” *° 

On the other hand, Sir Sidney Olivier (later Lord Oli- 
vier) , former Governor of Bermuda and also a member of 
the Fabian group, took the opposite stand in The League of 
Nations and Primitive Peoples, published as one of the Ox- 
ford Press pamphlets on the league. Arguing from history 
that unchecked national possession had not worked success- 


fully, Olivier suggested a series of safeguards of native inter- 
ests, to be enforced by a league of nations, whose major fea- 
tures echoed the demands of such earlier projects as those 
of Morel, Wells, and certain Labor periodicals and spokes- 
men. But on the question of international administration he 
was skeptical. Noting the nature of existing territorial posses- 
sion, he argued: 


It is not advisable when such overlordship exists to assign control to 
committees of different Powers. Joint sovereignties have not worked 
satisfactorily. What it seems most desirable to aim at is the reposing of 
undistributed local authority in whatever government may be the trustee 
of sovereign power, with responsibility for observance of principles laid 
down, enforceable through appeal to the court of the League.31 

28 Ibid., January 26, June 7, 1917; Morning Chronicle, January 4, 1918. 

29 R. C. Hawkins, Central Africa and the League of Nations, Fabian Tract 
No. 186 (London, 1918) , 14. 

80 Ibid., 3. 


81 Sir Sidney Olivier, The League of Nations and Primitive Peoples (Lon- 
don, 1918) , 13. 
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Olivier noted that the more successful colonial powers would 
have little to fear from such a system, while its enforcement by 
a league of nations would serve to improve the administra- 
tion of the less efficient.*? Similar arguments were repeated 
in the Labour Leader and in the Contemporary Review.® In 
at least its superficial features, the project was similar to that 
which was written into the League of Nations Covenant. 

A third Fabian scheme took a somewhat different ap- 
proach, but the objective was similar. Noel Buxton, a mem- 
ber of the Society,** elaborated his views in the Contemporary 
Review for November, 1918. Arguing against international 
administration, in ““The International Factor in the African 
Settlement,” he proposed to leave national sovereignties un- 
touched, but to extend the area of neutralization as laid down 
in the Berlin Act of 1885 to include all of tropical Africa.*® 
The enforcement of such neutralization would be entrusted 
to the league of nations, operating through a special commis- 
sion. The league might then set up other commissions to 
guarantee native rights and ensure European access to raw 
materials. Finally, the league would have as its representative 
in Africa a permanent commission, which would send out 
inspectors to report on the conditions of the natives under 
the various administrations, and it would establish a court of 
appeals before which breaches of the general African treaty 
would be brought for judgment.** Although the suggestion 
of multiple commissions was somewhat of an innovation, hav- 
ing been previously elaborated only by the New Statesman, 


82 [bid., 14. 

83 Sir Sidney Olivier, “The German Colonies,” Labour Leader, November 
7, 1918; idem., “The Repartition of Africa,” Contemporary Review, CXV 
(January, 1919), 15-22. 

34 Brand, op. cit., 214, note 34. 

85 The area placed under international guarantee of neutrality by the 
Berlin Act was the Congo basin. Its boundaries were defined as the watersheds 
of the Congo tributaries and the Nile on the north, of the Zambesi River on 
the south, and of the rivers flowing from Lake Tanganyika on the east. 

86 Noel Buxton, “The International Factor in the African Settlement,” 
Contemporary Review, CIV (November, 1918), 514-515. 
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the main features of the projects of Olivier, Brailsford, and 
Wells remained. 

Parliamentary discussion of trusteeship was sparse. Among 
the Labor members of parliament, Ramsay MacDonald was 
the only one to take it up, and even his single mention of 
the subject was extremely general. On August 1, 1918, in the 
course of a debate on the league, he declared that such a body 
might well be used as the responsible authority in certain im- 
perial matters. In Central Africa, for example, ‘‘the league of 
nations might be regarded as the authority on tropical eco- 
nomic products and distribution, the protector of peoples, 
and so on.” 3? 

Although Labor’s parliamentary spokesmen displayed no 
great enthusiasm for speaking on trusteeship, the party con- 
tinued to bring the matter up in its publications. In 1919, it 
reprinted under one cover a series of memoranda prepared 
with the help of the Labor Research Department by various 
advisory committees. The memoranda, which were addressed 
to the Paris peace conference, had this to say on the colonial 
problem: 


While the League of Nations may only be able at first to recommend 
reforms to the various Eastern Governments, a more imperative pro- 
cedure might be followed, if it appoints certain Powers as its “manda- 
tories” to administer certain areas, e.g. Syria and Mesopotamia in the 
East. It might be laid down as a condition to be accepted by these 
Powers that they will carry out in these areas every recommendation on 
Labor legislation, made by a Council, Conference, or Commission of 
the League. In other words, what the League recommends as an ideal 
to other Powers should be imposed as an obligation upon “mandatory” 
Powers in “trustee” areas. If that principle could be established, our 
best strategy would then be to demand that the older Dependencies of 
the colonising Powers should also be brought under the mandatory 
system.38 


Taken as a whole, the Labor contribution to the develop- 


ment of the trusteeship idea was an outstanding one. Seizing 


87 Parliamentary Debates, Commons, CIX (1918), 724. 
88 Labor Party, Memoranda on International Labour Legislation: the Eco- 
nomic Structure of the League of Nations (London, 1919), 23. 
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upon the first proposals for such trusteeship, the labor move- 
ment gave the general scheme widespread publicity. It con- 
ducted a public debate designed to arrive at the most effective 
techniques for international control of colonial areas in the 
interest of European peace and the protection of colonial in- 
habitants. By late 1918, when the Round Table group once 
again and General Smuts for the first time were ready to turn 
to the problem, Labor had already defined the possible solu- 
tions. As a result, the letter, if not the spirit, of some of the 
official and unofficial Labor recommendations found expres- 
sion in the mandates articles of the League of Nations 
Covenant. 

Once the Covenant was accepted, a major question re- 
mained unanswered. Would the new mandates system meet 
the need which had given rise to it? The Labor party did not 
think so. Soon after the publication of the Versailles treaty, 
it raised serious objections in a pamphlet called Labour and 
the Peace Treaty. It declared that no provision had been made 
in the treaty to prevent the application, in recently conquered 
African territories, of the same policy of preference, exploita- 
tion, and exclusion which had characterized past administra- 
tion. Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa had in reality 
annexed the German colonies nearest them, while even in the 
case of the other mandates large areas had been added to Al- 
lied control under a somewhat similar disguise. “A greater 
air of impartiality,” at the very least, “would have been given 
to the transaction if the burden of Empire had been a little 
more evenly distributed by giving some mandates to neutral 
States.” 8° All in all, the new system was a great disappoint- 
ment to the Labor party. 

The attitude of that organization after the signature of 
the treaty points up a significant aspect of the trusteeship dis- 
cussion during the first World War. Despite the attention 


39 Labor Party, Labour and the Peace Treaty (London, [1919]), 47-48. 
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centered on General Smuts and his immediate advisers, the 
evidence is overwhelming in its indication that the mandates 
system stemmed in large measure from the wartime efforts of 
British Labor. Even where there were differences of opinion 
as to techniques, the basic aims were postulated by the various 
disputants with a consistency that revealed their fundamental 
agreement on basic premises. Without question the idea of 
international responsibility for colonies and their inhabitants 
gained its most powerful organized support in this quarter. 
Regardless of the nature of the final scheme embodied in the 
League Covenant, the key role of British Labor appears as 
the outstanding feature of the wartime campaign for the 
principle of trusteeship. 





Antecedents of British Labor 
Government Policies 
MH 


Coutin Ruys Loveti* 


Wee the Conservative party during the 1950 British 


elections announced its acceptance of most of the 

changes made by the Labor government in the 
preceding five years, the first impression of Americans was 
that the opposition party was trying to win votes. This was 
not an entirely erroneous opinion. But the accompanying 
assumption that those changes were at best only five years old 
the student of British history knew to be wrong, the American 
press notwithstanding. The student of British history had 
seen since 1945 that the major policies of the Labor govern- 
ment emphasized the validity of the fundamental rule of 
historical change—continuity. 

That wartime controls during World War I and particu- 
larly during World War II facilitated certain Labor policies 
after 1945 is true. But those who understood British history 
saw in those policies continuations of trends often antedating 
both conflicts and even the Labor party itself. Within the 
scope of this paper it is impossible to list all the proof of 
continuity, but a glance at the principal measures of the 
Labor ministry from 1945 to 1950 will give support to the 
contention that they continued past developments rather than 
made revolution by acts of Parliament. 

At the outset it should be realized that the idea of a 
British Labor party is not a twentieth-century phenomenon. 


*Paper read at the biennial convention of Phi Alpha Theta on December 
27, 1950. The author is an assistant professor of history at the University 


: Southern California and is now on active duty with the United States 
rmy. 
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In 1834 Robert Owen hoped for this from his Grand National 
Union,’ as did the Chartists of that decade and the next. But 
the most clearly expressed pre-Labor party statements of the 
need for one came in the 1880’s from Lord Randolph Church- 
ill of the Conservative party, whose son after Liberal wander- 
ings is its present leader. Lord Randolph held that as the 
middle classes looked to the Liberal party and the landed 
classes to the Conservatives, so, too, the working classes should 
have their own political vehicle.? It is unlikely that Lord 
Randolph’s ideas were in any degree the inspiration for 
Keir Hardie, Ramsay Macdonald, and the Fabians in their 
efforts for such a party. But the historian will at least footnote 
this nineteenth century Conservative expression about a 
Labor party. 

Although Labor had held office briefly in 1924 and again 
from 1929 to 1931, its ministry formed in 1945 was its first 
with an independent majority.® As one of its first measures the 


Labor ministry used this majority to repeal the Trade Dis- 
putes and Trade Union Act of 1927, which limited the right 
to strike and hampered unions in securing and using politi- 
cal funds.* When the repeal was accomplished,® there was 
restored to full effect the Trade Disputes Act of 1906° and 


1 Frank Podmore, Robert Owen (2 vols. in one, New York, 1924), Il, 
446-450, 453. 

2 René Kraus, Young Lady Randolph (New York, 1943), chap. xi. From 
Lord Randolph’s remarks it is possible to infer that he was considering using 
his Primrose League for just such a party. 

83 Labor with its supporters had 412 seats in the House of Commons to 
the 213 of the opposition. 

417 & 18 Geo. V cap. 22. The law made union officials liable to fines and 
their unions liable to tort actions if they ordered or engaged in a strike en- 
larged beyond an industrial field as defined by the industrial conciliation laws. 
Dues of members might be used for political purposes only if a member s0 
indicated specifically. Civil servant associations were forbidden to affiliate 
with other unions or associations of unions. Although no legal action was 
ever initiated under the law, it was a great grievance to the large trade union 
element in the Labor party. 

5 By 9g & 10 Geo. VI cap. 52. 

66 Edw. VII cap. 47. The law forbade courts to entertain actions of tort 
against trade unions, thereby overriding the contrary doctrine enunciated by 
the House of Lords in the Taff Vale case (1901, A. C., 426). 
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the Trade Union Act of 1913.7 Both were written by the 
infant Labor party,® but they were presented by the Campbell- 
Bannerman and Asquith Liberal ministries, respectively. In 
turn, this Liberal legislation continued the steady enlarge- 
ment of trade union activity which began with their legali- 
zation by a Tory government in 1824 and 1825.® Their funds 
were protected by the Gladstone Liberal ministry in 1871,7° 
while the removal of strikes, picketing, and boycotting from 
any possible criminal connotation was made by the Disraeli 
Conservatives in 1876.1! Indeed, it was the restrictive law of 
1927 which was the exception to the historical trend of in- 
creasing status and privileges for trade unions. Its repeal in 
1945 restored that trend to full vigor. 

Totally at variance with historical facts was the idea that 
Labor wrought great changes when it nationalized certain 
basic services and industries. An excellent example of con- 
tinuity was the nationalization of the Bank of England in 
1946 when the Treasury bought out its private stockholders 
and replaced its private directors.'? The demand for this na- 


72 & 3 Geo. V cap. 30. Passed to cancel the view held by the House of 
Lords in the Osborne case (1910, A. C., 87), the act first required that the 
decision by a trade union to use its funds for political purposes should be 
made by a majority of those voting on the question (not of the entire union 
membership) . If the decision were favorable, each member’s dues would be 
used partly for political purposes unless he specifically indicated to the con- 
trary. This principle of “contracting out” was thus the opposite of the “con- 
tracting in” clause of the 1927 law. 

‘i: A. Spender, Great Britain Empire and Commonwealth 1886-1935 
(London, 1936) , 281-283, 776. 

95 Geo. IV cap. 95 and 6 Geo. VI cap. 129. 

10 34 & 35 Vic. cap. 31. The accompanying Criminal Law Amendment Act 
(34 & 35 Vic. cap. 32) made any sort of “coercion” on employers or fellow 
workers a felony. 

11 The Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act (38 & 39 Vic. cap. 86), 
whose name belied its purpose and whose phraseology its intent, declared 
that actions legal when done by individuals were legal when done by groups 
of individuals. This typical Disraelian bit of verbal acrobatics thus removed 
the penalties of the 1871 law for “coercion” and made strikes and other 
union tactics legal. In the same year the former criminal penalties in the 
Masters and Servants Law were ended by the significantly named Employers 


and Workingmens Act (38 & 39 Vic. cap. go), which made breach of contract 
a cause for civil action only. 


12 By g & 10 Geo. VI cap. 27. 
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tionalization sprang from the strong Labor belief that the 
bank had helped create the 1931 fiscal crisis which wrecked 
the second Labor ministry.’* But the law of 1946 reached back 
in principle to the original charter of the bank in 1695 when 
it was required to take up a government loan.’* Parliament 
always regulated the bank’s note-issuing power. The 1946 
nationalization law was but the most recent chapter in the 
story of increasing government regulation of the institution 
heading the national banking system. 

Vast amounts of ink have been spilled about the “sociali- 
zation” of British medicine in 1948. In reality it was an 
extension of a principle which can be seen in the 1834 Poor 
Law, by which the state provided medical services for pau- 
pers.’° The principle was enlarged by the Liberal govern- 
ment’s National Insurance Act of 19111" so as to cover most 
of the working class by means of an insurance scheme. From 
the law of 1911 it is a very short distance to the 1948 act ap- 
plying the principle to all people, who contribute to their 
medical service in their taxes. 

The entire field of public health and sanitation became a 
government preserve with the Public Health Act of the Dis- 
raeli Conservative government in 1875.18 Consolidating and 
adding to older legislation, this measure became the point of 
departure for the steady increase in government interest in 
public health. By 1919 there emerged the Ministry of Health 


13 This writer heard some particularly strong innuendos about the 
bank in speeches by the late Harold J. Laski. 

14 M. Briggs, Economic History of England (London, 1929) , 308. 

15 By the National Health Service Act of 1947 (9 & 10 Geo. VI cap. 81), 
which went into effect two years later. 

164 & 5 Wm. IV cap. 76, ss. 54, 76. 

171 & 2 Geo. V cap. 55, Pt. I. This legislation precipitated the same 
general outcry against national medicine as has the recent Labor party legisla- 
tion. At this time the British Medical Association urged its members to boy- 
cott the plan, but in vain. 

18 38 & 39 Vic. cap. 55. A truly monumental piece of legislation, it has 
a strong odor of opposition to the entire laissez-faire principle. 
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with vast powers,’® to be made still larger by the Conservatives 
of the Baldwin government in 1925”° and by those same Con- 
servatives when they controlled the National coalition minis- 
try in 1936.74 

Extensions of social security by Labor since 1945 to cover 
all continger.cies from the cradle to the grave, and in some 
instances beyond in either direction, frankly rest on earlier 
legislation, the most important being the Old Age Pension 
Act of 190872 and the unemployment provisions of the 
National Insurance Act of 1911.78 Conservatives and Liberals 
enlarged the principles of both laws before Labor made them 
apply to all the king’s subjects. And while both Labor and 
Conservative parties hold firmly to the goal of full employ- 
ment, its social-ethical desirability beside its obvious eco- 
nomic merits was first clearly expressed by Sir William Bever- 
idge, a Liberal.** 

Overwhelming is the evidence of continuity in the nation- 


alization of basic industries. The best example, perhaps, is 
the nationalization of the coal mines. Ultimately this nation- 
alization rests not upon any modern socialistic theory but 
squarely upon the ancient common law doctrine that miner- 


199 & 10 Geo. V cap. 21. Some idea of its powers may be had from Arthur 
Berriedale Keith, The Constitution of England from Queen Victoria to George 
VI (2 vols., London, 1940) , II, 72-75. 

20 15 & 16 Geo. V cap. 71. 

2126 Geo. V & 1 Edw. VIII cap. 49. The Ministry of Health by 1938 was 
issuing more rules and orders than any other single department and had the 
closest control over large phases of local government. 

228 Edw. VII cap. 40. All who had been British subjects for 20 years 
and resident in Great Britain during the last 12 years and whose average 
annual income during that latter period had not exceeded £g1 10s, upon 
teaching age 70 had as of right a pension of 1s to 5s per week. The law was 
not based on any insurance principle. 

231 & 2 Geo. V cap. 55, Pt. II. A three-way contribution from employer, 
employee, and government set up an insurance fund from which benefits were 
= for unemployment, as well as for medical benefits in Part I of the act. 

articipation in the plan was compulsory for those industries where unem- 
ployment was frequent. 

24 For his best expression of this, see Sir William Beveridge, Full Employ- 
ment in a Free Society (London, 1945) . 
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als belong to the crown. Although the principle was not im- 
plemented after eighteenth century industrial changes, Par- 
liament felt perfectly able to bar women and children from 
the mines in 1842.5 As the century progressed, the govern- 
ment regulated mines in ever greater detail. During World 
War I the mines were operated by the government, and there 
was strong opinion that they should not be returned to pri- 
vate hands. Although the return was made in 1921, the lag- 
ging coal industry became ever more closely linked with the 
government.”® By 1930 the coal mines were well on their 
way to becoming nationalized with a law giving in great de- 
tail a coal marketing scheme.”" Eight years later the Chamber- 
lain government (and note well that the Conservatives con- 
trolled Parliament) by the Coal Act®* nationalized many 
mines in everything but name. All titles to unworked coal 
mines, and by 1938 there were many, were transferred with 
compensation from private owners to a government Coal 
Commission, which operated under the Board of Trade. The 
commission was to lease these mines to private operators, but 
the title remained with the commission, which was paid for 
the coal mined and completely regulated its sale. There was 
little more for the Coal Industry Nationalization Act of 
1946*° to do except expand the principle of the 1938 law to 
mines which were being worked and to change the name of 
the Coal Commission to the National Coal Board. Otherwise 
the historian wonders just how much the nationalization law 
of 1946 changed the coal measure of 1938. The bolder his- 
torian will say that there was already a tendency toward statu- 


25 5 & 6 Vic. cap. 99, ss. 1-2. All females and all boys under ten years of 
age were barred from underground work. 

26 G. D. H. Cole, Short History of the British Working Class Movement 
(New ed., London, 1948) , 416; Frederick C. Dietz, Economic History of Eng- 
land (New York, 1942) , 575. 

2720 & 21 Geo. V cap. 34. 

281 & 2 Geo. VI cap. 5:2. 


299 & 10 Geo. VI cap. 59. The law constantly refers to the 1938 Coal Act 
for its own provisions. 
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tory restoration of the old common law rule before the 1946 
act revived it completely. 

Nationalization of transport was a similar statutory ex- 
pression of a common law concept, the king’s highway—along 
the ground, on the water, and in the air. It is not necessary, 
however, to go back this far for practical antecedents of this 
nationalization. British railways were the only ones in Europe 
developed and operated by private capital.*° Taken over by 
the government in 1914, they were returned to private con- 
trol in 1921, again only over strong opposition,** but not in 
their 1914 condition. The government forced amalgamation 
into four systems, which the Ministry of Transport proceeded 
to regulate completely.*? After another period of wartime 
government operation, nationalization of railways in 1947* 
was a small step along a road already marked. This was even 
truer for shipping and air transport,** neither of which, least 
of all the latter, had ever been permitted freedom from gov- 
ernment regulation.** Bus and truck transport nationaliza- 
tion flowed easily from accepted government licensing and 
regulatory powers. 

Labor had no need to nationalize communication facili- 
ties, because they had long been in public hands. The post 
office took over the telegraph system in 1868** and the tele- 
phone services in 1892.57 Wireless telegraphy was marked out 


80 It is interesting to note that in 1861 Prince Albert thought that even- 
tually the lines should revert to the government. (Letter from the Prince 
Consort to W. E. Gladstone, February 7, 1861, as quoted in John Morley, 
Life of Gladstone [3 vols., London, 1903], I, 464.) 

81 Cole, British Working Class Movement, 401; G. D. H. Cole, British 
Common People 1746-1938 (London, 1940) , 500-501. 

82 Dietz, Economic History of England, 572. For the original powers of 
the Ministry of Transport, which increased almost geometrically, see g & 10 
Geo. V cap. 50. 

33 10 & 11 Geo. VI cap. 49. 

84 Ibid.; g & 10 Geo. Vi cap. 70. 

85 10 & 11 Geo. VI cap. 49. 

36 31 & g2 Vic. cap. 110. 

8755 & 56 Vic. cap. 21. In both the law of 1868 and 1892 the government 
bought out the private lines at its own price. 
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for the government as early as 1904,°* and radio broadcasting 
was always “properly” directed by the B.B.C., in turn an 
agency of the ubiquitous post office.*® All that Labor had to 
do after 1945 was to bring overseas wireless and cable facili- 
ties likewise under the post office.*° 

The partially related field of electrical power offered little 
for Labor action. The nationalization of electrical produc- 
tion, distribution, and sale in 1947*! is hard to call even a 
change. Electrical production and distribution had always 
been under the jurisdiction of local government authorities, 
who set up public plants. To ensure industry uniformity in 
kilowatts and voltage, the government in 1919 began the Na- 
tional Grid system, which was carried to completion by the 
Conservative ministry in 1926.42 Headed by the National 
Electricity Board, the system set uniform standards of electric 
current generation by municipal plants, distributed that cur- 
rent over the nation, and required local plants not meeting 
the prescribed current standards to cease generating and dis- 
tribute the current from the National Grid, which would sell 
it to them. The essential elements of a nationalization system 
of electric production, distribution, and sale were present. All 
the law of the Labor government did was to make national 
what had previously been local public ownership of generat- 
ing plants. The same thing characterizes the nationalization 
of the gas industry,** which had previously been owned and 
operated by local government authorities. 


88 4 Edw. VII cap. 24. Acting under the authority of this law and subse- 
quent extensions of it, governments issued contracts to private firms for over- 
seas wireless communications, retaining government wireless only for internal 

urposes. 
. 39 Keith, Constitution of England, II, 94. The director-general and gover- 
nors of the B.B.C. have always been named by the government. Although 
under the post office, the B.B.C. as a government corporation has had wide 
freedom of action. 

409 & 10 Geo. VI cap. 82. 

41 10 & 11 Geo. VI cap. 54. 

4216 & 17 Geo. V cap. 51. 

43 11 & 12 Geo. VI cap 67. The law went into effect in 1949. 
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If nationalization of broad fields of the economic life of 
Great Britain shows continuity from the past, so, too, does 
the entire idea of economic planning. The twenty-year inter- 
val between the two world wars saw that planning very evi- 
dent in agriculture, where the beef plan of 1931, the wheat 
quota scheme of 1932, and the potato and milk marketing 
plans of 1933 involved market quotas and price regulation, 
plus the all-important principle of allocating profits among 
producers by central agencies.** Although the laws establish- 
ing these and other agricultural marketing plans permitted 
voluntary participation in them, their actual workings pre- 
cluded nonparticipants selling their produce. By 1935 even 
this “voluntary” element was disappearing; and the Ministry 
of Agriculture announced that whenever two-thirds of the 
producers of any agricultural commodity desired, the gov- 
ernment would assist them in making a marketing plan, 
which would then be made statutorily binding on all such 
producers.*® Industrial planning during the twenty-year in- 
terim was more by private ownership, notably in the textile 
and shipbuilding industries.4* Yet even here the government 
was indirectly involved; and in 1933 the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Neville Chamberlain, hinted at more direct gov- 
ernment concern in these industrial plans, while strongly as- 
serting that modern production could run only on a “plan- 
ning” basis.*7 When after 1945 Labor made elaborate produc- 
tion and marketing plans, the Conservatives could, and did, 
say little. 

The Labor public housing program had its immediate 
impetus in the necessity of rebuilding “blitzed” areas. But 
public housing as a government function went back at least 


44 Dietz, Economic History of England, 574-578. 

45 Tbid., 578. 

46 Tbid., 579-580. 

47 Parliamentary Debates, Fifth Series, House of Commons, CCLXXIII, 
2255. 
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as far as Disraeli’s Artisan Dwelling Act of 1875,** authorizing 
local authorities to condemn, raze, and rebuild homes for 
workers. The precedent was enlarged by subsequent govern- 
ments of all parties and when combined with small holding 
laws resulted in elaborate publicly-owned model communi- 
ties. In 1914 a law put local authorities directly into the 
rental field for workers houses.*® In 1923 the Conservatives 
enlarged this function to include rentals for lower middle 
class homes.®° The Ministry of Health from 1924 to 1929, 
when it was headed by Neville Chamberlain, who had seen 
his father, Joseph Chamberlain, rebuild much of Birmingham 
on a public basis, embarked on wide housing plans minutely 
supervised by that department. Between 1918 and 1934 
direct government action built no less than one million 
homes, and government loans assisted private contractors to 
build another million.*! All this emphasizes that public hous- 
ing is a policy belonging to no one party. 

Labor policies in education, likewise, have done no more 
than continue to expand the principle of equality of opportu- 
nity for education. The principle in very attenuated form 
appeared in the administration of the 1834 poor law, whose 
commissioners paid for elementary education for pauper 
children.*? Beginning in 1833, swelling government grants 
assisted private schools.5* In 1870 government schools ap- 
peared on the elementary level.5* This truly public educa- 


tion expanded into secondary and technical levels in 1902. 

48 38 & 39 Vic. cap. 36. 

49 Dietz, Economic History of England, 556. 

50 13 & 14 Geo. V cap. 24. 

51 Dietz, Economic History of England, 557. 

52 The poor law commissioners interpreted the apprenticing section of 
the law to include education. (4 & 5 Wm. IV cap. 76, s. 61). 

53 Paul Knaplund, British Empire 1815-1939 (London, 1942) , 175. In 1833 
the grant was £20,000; by 1860 £842,000. 

5433 & 34 Vic. cap. 75. The elementary education law for Scotland was 
in 1872 (35 & 36 Vic. cap. 62). 

552 Edw. VII cap. 19. The law ended the school boards of 1870 and 
placed all government education below the university level under the super- 
vision of the educational committees of the county councils. 
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The 1918 education measure made education compulsory to 
age fourteen and provided for continuation schools.** These 
are only the largest markers on the broadening road of educa- 
tion below the university level. On that level religious tests 
were ended in 1871 for the older universities,*’ and municipal 
universities offered higher education at low cost, thanks to 
local taxes and central government grants. Vast opportuni- 
ties were made available by an education law of 1944,5* which 
was the work of all parties in the war coalition government. 
The law presented by Labor two years later®® was essentially 
an implementation of that earlier act. At the present time, 
because of government grants, persons are in the ancient 
“public” schools who are not of the social class usually attend- 
ing them. And it is theoretically possible to go from nursery 
school to final professional degrees entirely at government 
expense. But such things represent only the most recent de- 
velopments of a long trend endorsed by all parties. 

The strictly political legislation of Labor since 1945 has 
attracted less attention but shows the same tendency towar 
continuity with the past. In 1911 the new Labor party sup- 
ported the Liberal ministry’s Parliament Act, which had 
the effect of limiting the veto of the House of Lords over 
non-money measures to two years.” In 1949, after employing 
the procedure of this law, the Labor government reduced 


56 8 & g Geo. V cap. 39. Scotland was dealt with by 8 & g Geo. V cap. 48. 
Full attendance was compulsory until fourteen and part-time until eighteen. 
H. A. L. Fisher, President of the Board of Education, deserves the largest 
credit for the measures. 

57 34 & 35 Vic. cap. 26. The law specifically dealt with Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Durham. Oxford and Cambridge were permitted to retain the Anglican 
religious test for students and professors of theology. The University of London 
had begun the practice followed by all municipal universities of having no 
religious tests. 

58 7 & 8 Geo. VI cap. 31. 

599 & 10 Geo. VI cap. 50. The law established a series of very generous 
government scholarships, bursaries, and grants to individuals and institutions. 

601 & 2 Geo. V cap. 13. Money bills became law thirty days after passage 
by the Commons. The requirement of passing a non-money bill in three suc- 
cessive sessions by the Commons in order to override a veto by the Lords could 
mean a two-year delay. 
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this suspensory veto to one year.*! But the principle of the 
act was molded back in 1911 by the Liberals. 

The Representation of the People Act of 1948® was the 
last step in the steady democratization of the franchise since 
1832, when a Whig government gave the vote to the upper 
middle class.** In 1867 the Disraeli Conservative ministry 
broadened the suffrage to include urban workers. By 1884 
the Gladstone Liberals had enlarged it to include rural 
workers and miners,® giving Great Britain practical universal 
manhood suffrage by that date. The multi-party Representa- 
tion of the People Act of 1918° ended property holding as 
the sole franchise qualification, thereby giving all men the 
vote; extended the suffrage to women over thirty; and set 
the maximum of votes per person at two. The law also pro- 
vided representation on the single-member district plan for 
the entire realm with the exception of the university con- 
stituencies. Complete adult suffrage was reached in 1928 
when the Baldwin government reduced the voting age of 
womeri to twenty-one.** There remained, however, two excep- 
tions to complete suffrage equality. Holders of degrees from 
Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, and the national Scottish uni- 
versities, respectively, had the privilege of voting for a mem- 
ber of Parliament as a representative of their particular 


61 Royal assent given December 6, 1949. (Parliamentary Debates, Fifth 
Series, House of Lords, CLXV, 1668. The printed statutes of 1949 were not 
available at the time of writing this paper so that the chapter designation 
of the law cannot be given). The one-year delay is the result of the new 
provision that non-money bills need pass the Commons in two successive 
sessions (rather than the three of the 1911 act) to become law over the veto 
of the Lords. The 1911 provision on money bills remains unchanged. 

62 11 & 12 Geo. VI cap. 65. 

632 & 3 Wm. IV cap. 65. In 1833 similar acts were passed for Ireland 
and Scotland. 

6430 & 31 Vic. cap. 102, dealing only with England and Wales. Laws of 
1868 made similar extensions for Ireland (31 & 32 Vic. cap. 39) and Scotland 
(31 & 32 Vic. cap. 48). 

65 48 Vic. cap. 3. 

667 & 8 Geo. V cap. 64. The law was drafted by a speaker’s conference 
of all parties. 

6718 & 19 Geo. V cap. 12. 
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university. Moreover, although no citizen could have more 
than two votes, a citizen holding property in a district other 
than his place of residence could also vote in that district, 
providing his property was of sufficient value to meet the 
property qualification as it had existed in 1918. With the 
abolition of university seats and all plural voting, these ex- 
ceptions were removed in 1948. 

The Criminal Justice Act of the same year revising the 
penal code cannot be termed a Labor party measure, for 
it was framed by a series of standing committees of the House 
of Commons since 1930. In 1938 only the grave concern over 
foreign affairs prevented the House from taking up a bill 
framed by a standing committee. Ten years later this bill 
with some modifications by another standing committee was 
introduced as a Labor government measure by Home Secre- 
tary Chuter Ede, who emphasized, however, that it could 
not be termed a party measure because of the method of its 
drafting.** When passed, the bill extended older principles 
to new fields. The procedure of having a panel of experts to 
advise justices in juvenile cases was extended to all adults 
convicted of non-capital crimes. To the embarrassment 
of the ministry, it had to permit a free vote on a five-year 
trial abolition of capital punishment for murder. When this 
amendment passed the Commons,” the government felt 
bound to support it in the Lords, who, however, would not 
accept it.71 The ministry willingly bowed and instead had the 
Commons accept its proposal for the permanent abolition of 
capital punishment for murders committed in the course of 
other felonies.** This proposal, as the Lords pointed out while 


68 Debates, Fifth Series, Commons, CCCCXLIV, 2129. 
_ 6911 & 12 Geo. VI cap. 58. The law begins by forbidding any court to 
impose sentences involving imprisonment, hard labor, or flogging. 

10 Debates, Fifth Series, Commons, CCCCXLIX, 1083-1098. All of the 
ministers were in the minority, otherwise composed mostly of Conservatives. 

71 Debates, Fifth Series, Lords, CLVI, 175-178. 

12 Debates, Fifth Series, Commons, CCCCLIII, 1411-1412, 1530. 
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rejecting it,”* raised all sorts of problems. The government 
yielded,** so that the law as passed was scarcely more than the 
report of the standing committee of all parties. 

Lastly, the imperial policy of the Labor ministry since 
1945 was in direct line with past trends. Beginning with the 
grant of self-government to Canada in the 1840's, the whole 
tendency and direction of British imperial policy has been 
toward increasing control by overseas territories of their af- 
fairs. No party attempted to reverse or even seriously delay 
the movement. In 1926 the Conservative government agreed 
with the Imperial Conference Declaration that the dominions 
were independent.” Five years later when the party con- 
trolled the National government, it gave the declaration legis- 
lative effect as the Statute of Westminster.”* More specifically, 
in the case of India, the trend toward self-government has 
been plain since 1858 when the East India Company trans- 
ferred the administration to the crown. In announcing the 
transfer in her proclamation, Queen Victoria promised equal- 
ity of government employment for all qualified—English or 
Indian.™* Laws of 1909 by a Liberal government,"* of 1919 by 
a coalition ministry,”® and of 1935 by a Conservative-directed 


73 Debates, Fifth Series, Lords, CLVII, 1071-1072. The amendment thus 
rejected would have limited the death penalty to those murders committed 
with “malice aforethought,” i. e., premeditated murders. As the law lords 
pointed out, this limitation would have encouraged robbers to slay their 
victims, or conversely murderers to rob before killing, so as to plead murder 
in the commission of a felony and so be sentenced to life imprisonment rather 
than hanging. The view of the law lords is so logically sound that it is surpris- 
ing that the government ever presented this amendment except to placate its 
supporters, who were opposed to capital punishment. 

74 Debates, Fifth Series, Commons, CCCCLIV, 707-708, 754-756. 

75 “Imperial Conference, 1926. Summary of Proceedings,” in British Par- 
liamentary Papers, 1926, XI, Cd. 2768, p. 18. 

76 22 & 23 Geo. V cap. 4. 

77 Indians never felt that the promise was sufficiently implemented by 
permitting them the type of education needed to pass the civil service exam- 
inations. 

78g Edw. VII > 4. 

79g & 10 Geo. V cap. 101. This Government of India Act, or “Montagu- 
Chelmsford” reform, established the system of dyarchy by which most pro- 
vincial government services were transferred to Indians, including their 
department heads, who were responsible to the provincial legislatures. 
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National government,® all extended Indian participation in 
government. By the last measure Burma was set apart from 
India and then, by the usual method of informal instructions 
to its governor, was given self-government.*! Labor conformed 
to the past when in 1947 it created the dominions of the 
Union of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon,*? and further per- 
mitted Burma to leave the Commonwealth.®* Two years later 
the tradition of Commonwealth flexibility continued when 
the Labor ministers saw no reason why the Union of India 
should not become a republic and still remain a member of 
that Commonwealth.** By these actions Labor fulfilled in 
large measure the challenging boast made by Macaulay to 
the House of Commons in 1833, that when because of good 
government and English training Indians would demand 
their freedom, ‘““Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest 
day in English history.” *® 

Flexibility reached about its ultimate in 1949 with the 
Ireland Act,®* which first recognized the separation from the 
Commonwealth of the new Republic of Ireland,** but then 


8025 & 26 Geo. V cap. 42. The central government provisions of this 
Government of India Act remained inoperative owing to the refusal of the 
princes to participate. Its provisions in regard to full transfer of all matters 
into Indian hands on the provincial level did go into effect. 

81 The first Burmese prime minister under this arrangement went over 
to the Japanese in 1942. 

82 By 10 & 11 Geo. VI cap. 30 (Indian Independence Act), which estab- 
lished all three dominions. 

8311 & 12 Geo. VI cap. 3 

84 There is a philatelic puzzle in the postage stamps of the Republic of 
the Union of India which shows George VI wearing a crown! 

85 Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, XIX, 536. 

86 12 & 13 Geo. VI cap. 41. 

87 As of the date so declared by the Irish measure (April 18, 1949) and 
not the date of the royal assent to the British act (June 2, 1949) . In presenting 
the bill to Commons, Prime Minister Clement Attlee emphasized that the 


Irish action, while regretted by his government, was in ¥ ect harmony with 


the Statute of Westminster of 1931 (Debates, Fifth Series, Commons, 
CCCCLXIV, 1854). The British law, however, was not based on the Irish 
legislation, which purported to speak for all Ireland, thereby outraging Ulster. 

€ measure passed at Westminster specifically, to the great relief of Ulster, 
excluded Northern Ireland from the British recognition of Irish separation 
from the Commonwealth (Section 1b) . 
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declared that its citizens should not be deemed foreigners in 
Great Britain. Instead they should have all of the benefits and 
rights of British subjects but not their obligation of military 
service unless such Irish citizens lived two years in Great 
Britain after declaring it to be their permanent residence.* 
These major examples of British Labor government poli- 
cies since 1945 afford positive proof to the historian that his 
rule of continuity is valid. There is also a large negative proof. 
Although the Conservatives opposed these various policies in 
Parliament, they were no more than fulfilling their duty as 
the opposition and attacked details rather than the principles 
of these measures, most of which they accepted in the 1950 
elections. The one large exception to this acceptance the his- 
torian notes with fascination. The Conservatives, led by a 
historian, will not accept the one major part of the Labor 
program which does not exhibit this historical continuity— 
the nationalization of steel.8® In this case the negative does 
not cancel the positive but reinforces the contention that 
most of the changes made by the British Labor government 
since 1945 have been less innovations than continuations. 


88 The law leaves the impression that henceforth the “happy breed of 
men” in Great Britain will be the citizens of the Republic of Ireland. 

89 At this writing Labor and Conservatives are locked in combat on the 
issue, with the Conservatives promising to repeal the law (effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1951) when they return to power. This is the only part of the Labor 
program the Conservatives have said they will reverse. 
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The Disintegration of the Progressive 
Party Movement of 1924 
DM 


JAMes H. SHIDELER * 


around the independent candidacy of Senator Robert M. 

La Follette for President. The major organization within 
this movement was the non-partisan Conference for Progres- 
sive Political Action. This loose combination of Progressive 
elements was brought together by the failure of the two major 
parties to satisfy the intense discontent of labor unions, espe- 
cially the railroad brotherhoods, whose wartime gains were 
threatened; the near-panic of the farmers over their unrelieved 
depression; and reformers indignant with the policies of 


T 1924 a Progressive third party movement gathered 


“normalcy.” Founded in February, 1922, to help Progressive 
issues and candidates in the congressional elections of that 
year, the C.P.P.A. claimed much influence in the swing away 
from standpat Republicanism which was demonstrated in 
November. 


Farmers, laborers, and reformers together made a com- 
bination of potential political power which could threaten 
dangerously the stable two-party system in much the same 
way as had the Populist and Bull Moose movements. Progres- 
sives expected the dissatisfactions evident in 1922 and 1923 
to continue through 1924 and to force a revolution in politics 
from which they would gain an advantage. The Conference 
for Progressive Political Action was not yet a party, but Pro- 
gressives anticipated a popular vote for La Follette large 
enough to dictate the formation of a third major party which 


*The author is an assistant professor of history at the University of 
California at Davis. 
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might replace an existing major party. Until election day, 
Progressive campaigning proceeded on the assumption that a 
permanent combination of farmers, laborers, and reformers 
was here to stay. All those who were interested in forming a 
new party understood that the next convention, scheduled 
for early in 1925, was specifically for the purpose of forming 
a party. 

In the election, La Follette received nearly five million 
votes or seventeen per cent of the total. Most vocal Progres- 
sives declared that this was very creditable considering the 
lack of funds, lack of organization, lack of time, and lack of 
about everything else needed for a major political campaign. 
Progressive leaders stated their defiant determination to carry 
on the movement in the direction of the 1926 and 1928 cam- 
paigns. Senator La Follette said that the election was just an 
“incident,” that he was ‘‘enlisted for life,’ and that “we have 
just begun to fight.’’? 

But how big was five million votes? —The major party 
record indicated that the two-party system was not yet seri- 
ously damaged. President Coolidge’s fifty-four per cent of the 
total popular vote, despite the three-cornered nature of the 
election, and the Democrats’ twenty-nine per cent showed 
that the status quo was not yet to be changed through replac- 
ing an old party with a new one. 

Although Progressive resources seemed as large after the 
election as before, some Progressives were subjecting them to 
critical reappraisal. The agricultural West was still discon- 
tented and no solution to its problems was in sight; nonethe- 
less, fewer than a third of this section’s vote was for La 
Follette. Senator La Follette was still a formidable resource 


of the Progressives. A call to arms from him would certainly 

1 Labor, November 15, 1924. Labor was a weekly newspaper published by 
the major railway brotherhoods and was a vigorous supporter of Senator 
La Follette and the Conference for Progressive Political Action. 
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provide willing workers for his cause, but he was tiring and 
aging, and his personal domination of the whole movement 
seemed to leave too little room for other varieties of Progres- 
sivism. The Socialist Party was insistent upon a new party, 
not just a party but a party in its own image. Yet its support 
was coolly received by some who thought that the Socialist 
Party attachment had cost the Progressives more votes than 
they gained. Labor union leadership had no reason to believe 
that the two old parties would view their demands with 
greater favor than before the election, but they were accus- 
tomed also to securing immediate results and could not be 
expected to remain with a movement for the sake of principle 
or sentiment. Moreover, the election returns indicated all too 
clearly that the labor vote was not delivered by labor’s leaders 
and that laborers voted, as they had in the past, as individuals 
and according to habit. The labor elements were suspicious 
of their Progressive associates, and Progressives were cha- 
grined at the failure of labor leaders to carry their share of the 
work and expense of the campaign.? 

Doubts concerning the ability of farmers, laborers, and 
reformers to work together in an effective political combina- 
tion returned after the election and were most strongly held 
by the leaders of the larger labor organizations. On November 
8, the chief executives of twenty railroad labor brotherhoods 
met to review their political policy. They took a dim view of 
the Progressive voting record as sufficient justification for a 
new party. Favoring continuation of non-partisan tactics 
through the Conference for Progressive Political Action, this 
group adopted a resolution expressing a lack of confidence in 
the third party project; however, it did appoint a committee 


2Labor unions were the most prominent organizations advancing the 
La Follette candidacy. The Progressives thought the unions should contribute 
handsomely to the campaign and did not appreciate the fact that the unions 
were themselves divided on the question of political policy and would have 
difficulty in justifying to their members large political contributions. 
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to meet with Senator La Follette to discuss prospects for the 
Progressive movement.’ 

The American Federation of Labor had made it clear 
from the beginning that its endorsement of La Follette in 
August did not mean association with a prospective new party. 
Following the election, Samuel Gompers wrote an editorial 
for the December American Federationist vigorously oppos- 
ing any labor support for a new party.* Shortly thereafter the 
Federation’s Executive Council won approval from the A.F. 
of L. annual convention of a report on political action reiter- 
ating the thoughts of President Gompers.® 

Charged with responsibility for carrying forward the Pro- 
gressive movement, the National Committee of the C.P.P.A. 
came together at Chicago on December 12. Robert La Fol- 
lette, Jr., was there to advance the plans of his father for the 
formation of a party. By a vote of thirty to thirteen, the 
National Committee called a convention of the C.P.P.A. to 
meet in Chicago on February 21, 1925, and invited all ele- 
ments opposed to the two old parties to send representatives.® 

The Executive Committee of the Socialist Party had ar- 
ranged to meet on December 13. At this meeting they selected 
delegates to the C.P.P.A. convention, and announced a Social- 
ist Party National Convention to be held in Chicago immedi- 
ately after the C.P.P.A. convention for the purpose of taking 
action on any proposal resulting from that convention." 

During the interval before the Chicago convention, three 
distinct lines of political thought took more definite shape. 
The Socialist Party policy of cooperating with Progressive 
and labor groups in a united front had become a drive to 


3 Brotherhood of a Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine, 
LXXVIII (January, 1925), 

4 American Pedveniioate, XXXI (December, 1924), 

5 American Federation of Labor, Report of the Frecsedings of the Annual 
Convention ... . 1924, 175. 

6 Labor, January 10, 1925. The minority group of thirteen was a solid 
bloc of railway brotherhood delegates. 

7 New York Times, December 14, 1924. 
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establish a clearly-defined labor party with a frank working- 
class program. The Socialist leaders were contemptuous of 
Progressive “wishy-washy” thinking. They would rather have 
no party than a Progressive party dominated by middle-class 
reformers. On the eve of the convention Socialist Party dele- 
gates met with delegates from the textile and needle trades 
unions to plan their strategy.® 

Not so precisely organized was the agrarian and reform 
move to establish a new party along traditional lines, free 
from domination by special groups. This was the desire of 
Senator La Follette, who was in Florida recovering from a 
serious attack of pneumonia, but whose lieutenants could be 
counted upon to advance his views.® 

Standing more and more aside from the foregoing plans 
were the railroad brotherhoods, who desired to return to the 
familiar pattern of non-partisanship. They were absorbed in 
their quarrels with the Railway Labor Board and were con- 
cerned with labor legislation which might be influenced better 
by labor unattached to a weak political party. Like the Social- 
ists, the railway brotherhood leaders met in caucus the day 
before the convention. Here they steeled their determination 
to maintain complete freedom of action in the political field 
and to avoid becoming “the tail to the kite of any political 
party.” The railway men were willing to listen to the appeal 
of Robert La Follette, Jr., that “the time is ripe for the forma- 
tion of a new party,” but they voted fifteen to one to oppose 
the formation of a new party and only by a vote of nine to 
five did they decide to enter the convention at all. The posi- 
tion of this group was summarized in a resolution prepared 
for presentation to the convention next day: “1. That it is the 
sense of the delegates to the C.P.P.A. convention that a new 
party should not be organized at this time,” and, “2. That the 


8 Ibid., February 21, 1925. 
9 La Follette’s Magazine, XVII (January, 1925), 1. 
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C.P.P.A. should continue a nonpartisan organization in the 
future as in the past.”’!° The railway men had now come toa 
clear understanding of what they wanted and were “going in 
there with our coats off” to get it. 

The convention of the Conference for Progressive Politi- 
cal Action was called to order on the morning of February 
21, 1925. Three hundred delegates and a large number of 
spectators were present. A short morning session was given 
over to preliminary business. Internal cleavages did not come 
to the surface until the afternoon. L. E. Sheppard, President 
of the Railway Conductors, presented the resolution drafted 
the day before by the brotherhood caucus. Sheppard went on 
to speak for the railway chiefs, reminding the convention 
that the brotherhoods had been more generous than any other 
group in maintaining the C.P.P.A. He argued that since the 
C.P.P.A. was nearly the possession of the brotherhoods who 
now wanted to keep it non-partisan, the rest of the conven- 
tion should accede. Sheppard said in conclusion that the rail- 
way chiefs were “not asking you to lay aside the idea of a third 
political party” but “to leave the C.P.P.A. out of your calcu- 
lations,” and “above all, we ask you to wait for a more propi- 
tious time.’’!? 

Presentation of the railroad labor view had taken a long 
time. The others had waited patiently. The Socialists next ex- 
pressed their position through the eloquent Morris Hillquit. 
He proposed as a substitute for the railway chiefs’ resolution 
a plan for an “American Labor Party” of wide scope. This 
party would consist of state organizations constituted on ge- 


ographical lines, but the national committee and all state and 


10 Labor, February 28, 1925. 

11 New York Times, February 21, 1925. 

12 Stenographic Report of the Minutes of the Post-Campaign Convention 
called by the Conference for Progressive Political Action .... February 21- 

Presented to the Library of Congress by Mercer G. Johnston. 

The Li ibrary of Congress Manuscript Division also has seven boxes of manu- 
scripts, minutes, and other papers relating to the Conference for Progressive 
Political Action, given by the People’s Legislative Service. 
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local committees should also permit “direct affiliation of 
organizations of workers and farmers and of progressive po- 
litical and educational groups.’’!* Hillquit, with some bel- 
ligerence but apparently hoping to change the minds of the 
railway men, prayed for the cause of a labor party, saying that 
it is “somewhat too late in the day” to begin “playing the 
game of the old political parties.” ‘A representative body of 
enlightened workers, of enlightened progressives’ such as 
this, he continued, ‘“‘must realize that both the Republican 
and Democratic parties are absolutely, totally, perpetually, 
hopelessly hopeless.” Hillquit then asked, “. . . . if we are 
not to make a beginning now, when will we ever make a 
beginning?” Finally he demanded of the executive of the 
brotherhoods, “. . . . what right, gentlemen, do you have 

. to block this movement if it exists? If you are not 
convinced that it is best for progress, for labor, for your mem- 
bership, stand aside ...., but I say .... you have no 
mandate from your membership to block this movement.” * 
To Hillquit it was a “tense, solemn, and sad day’ as the So- 
cialist delegates, including Eugene Debs, exhorted the con- 
vention to accept “straight working-class politics.” 

Before the main debate between the railway men and the 
Socialists could continue, J. A. H. Hopkins, of the Commit- 
tee of Forty-Eight, added the third corner to the triangular 
division of the convention.’® He also submitted a substitute 
resolution which called for a new party to be formed simply 
along traditional geographical lines and to “be free from the 
domination or undue influence by any group.” The resolu- 
tion specified that “membership in the progressive party shall 


13 [bid., 44. 
14 [bid., 46-52. 
15 Morris Hillquit, Loose Leaves From a Busy Life (New York, 1934), 
$21-322, 

_16The Committee of Forty-Eight was founded in 1919 as an attempt to 
revive the Progressivism of the pre-war years. It was involved in numerous 
reformist agitations with declining vigor until it passed from sight in 1925. 
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be by individual enrollment,” and that “no member of any 
other party may enroll in the progressive party until he has 
resigned such other membership.”!* In speaking for this 
plan, Hopkins condemned narrow group interest as an im- 
portant disadvantage in the Progressive campaign of 1924 
and detailed the necessity for preventing such groups, mean- 
ing the Socialists, from dominating the new party. Hopkins 
was joined by Harley P. Nickerson, head of the Wisconsin 
delegation, who expressed similar views. However, Nicker- 
son offered an additional plan of organization which differed 
slightly from that of J. A. H. Hopkins. This plan had the 
advantage of the apparent blessing of Senator La Follette. 
The speeches of Hopkins and Nickerson came too late to 
interfere with the major battle which had been joined be- 
tween the Socialists and the railroad brotherhoods. E. J. 
Manion, President of the Railroad Telegraphers, returned to 
the speech of Morris Hillquit, declaring that he was “not 
going to be led off in to the bullrushes here by some highka- 
falutin’ piece of oratory on the part of anybody.”!* Another 
railroader contended that the C.P.P.A. had been built by the 
railway brotherhoods, that those who were interested in a 
third party should not put “‘us out of the premises” but should 
go elsewhere and form a party, and that “in all due deference 
to the custom of hospitality the guests ought not to ask the 
host to get out.” ?® L. E. Sheppard again secured the floor and 
moved that the C.P.P.A. adjourn but that “those who desire 
to organize a new or third party, whatever they may term it” 
reassemble after an intermission.”° Without regard for busi- 
ness on the floor, this suggestion was promptly accepted. 
After a brief recess, the delegates reconvened without the 
railroad brotherhood leaders as a totally new body, without 


17 Stenographic Report ...., 53-54, 
18 Ibid., 62. 

19 Jbid., 78. 

20 Ibid., 108. 
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precedent or rules. This anonymous group constituted itself 
a convention with W. H. Johnston, President of the Ma- 
chinists’ union and the only railway chief favorable to a new 
party, remaining to preside.*! A tangle immediately developed 
concerning the status of the meeting and the order of busi- 
ness, and it was at once evident that there were too many 
parliamentarians present. The railway brotherhood leaders 
were given reason to believe that their departure had been a 
sound decision. 

This new convention exhibited momentary unity when 
all the delegates happily agreed to a resolution presented by 
Arthur Garfield Hays that a new party be founded forth- 
with.” Morris Hillquit ended this unity when he presented 
a motion on party organization which repeated the Socialist 
proposal for a labor party. Mr. Hays next proposed an amend- 
ment to the Hillquit motion which substituted the Progres- 
sive idea of a party mainly along geographical lines but 
allowed the cooperation of special groups. The first plan 
would have left the Socialist Party intact and in a strategic 
position within a new party; the second would have empha- 
sized the power of the rank and file and their elected party 
officers. A long and involved debate ensued, its temper being 
indicated by an outburst from J. A. H. Hopkins who said, 
“on behalf of myself and the many intelligent people present 

. ., if you have not got anything of importance to say to 
the motion, for God’s sake keep your seats, and stop treating 
the rest of us as children.’’*8 

No solution to the deadlock could be found in such an 
atmosphere. A suggestion that the issue be put into the hands 
of a committee of seven to report the following morning 


_ 21Stenographic Report ...., Part II, 1. The minutes of this new organ- 
ization are a continuation of the Stenographic Report, but the pages are 
numbered separately. 

22 Ibid., 24. 

23 Ibid., 65. 
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was quickly followed.** Appointed by Chairman Johnston, 
the committee was heavily weighted against the Socialists. 
The majority report, signed by six of the committee, was 
presented when the convention reassembled on the morning 
of Washington’s Birthday. This report was the Progressive 
Party plan, including the concession proposed by Arthur Gar- 
field Hays that special groups be allowed to “cooperate” with 
the new party but not be incorporated within the party.*® 

George Roewer alone presented a minority report which 
again stated the Socialist plan for a federation of political 
groups. The Socialists could see that if the new party and its 
executive committee had power to admit the Socialist Party 
into affiliation, the Socialists surely would not be admitted 
as a party, but if the new party did admit the Socialists, they 
would be in a position to wag a good deal of the dog. 

These two proposals opened the final sharp debate. Morris 
Hillquit undertook to speak again for his cause. His point 
of view was most clearly revealed when he said that “unless 
the new party that we are to create is to differ from the old 
parties by this, that its foundation is labor in the largest sense 
of the term, we don’t need a new party.”’** Hillquit irritated 
the Progressives by his insistence and by what they considered 
his condescension. One Progressive declared, “I think that 
some of us have got rather tired of being pitied for our 
ignorance.” 27 

The argument over the two plans of organization de- 
veloped no new thoughts. When the convention voted, it was 
on a motion to table the Socialist minority report. The mo- 


24 Ibid. The members of the committee were Arthur Garfield Hays 
(Chairman) , Mrs. Gordon Norrie, Mrs. Franklyn Wolfe, William H. Johnston 
(replaced by E. D. Bieretz), Mrs. Mabel Costigan, Hartwell Brunson, and 
George Roewer. 

25 Ibid., 75. 

26 Ibid., 81-86. 

27 Lewis Gannett, “A Party Struggles to be Born,” Nation, CXX (March 4, 
1925) , 240. 
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tion passed by a vote of 93 to 64, thus practically expelling 
the Socialists from the new party.*® Thereupon the majority 
plan for organization was accepted by the convention, with 
the Socialists declining to participate. They remained in the 
hall only as observers. On the following day the Socialist 
Party formally withdrew from the C.P.P.A. and determined 
to go ahead by themselves with a policy of “educational” 
campaigns.?° 

The remaining Progressives, pure in heart and purged of 
uncongenial elements, proceeded hopefully with plans for 
state conventions to elect delegates to a national meeting in 
the autumn. An executive committee was to be appointed 
later on by Chairman W. H. Johnston for the purpose of 
coordinating the state groups.*° To avoid further splits among 
the groups still represented, the convention satisfied itself with 
the adoption of La Follette’s 1924 platform. Since choosing 
a name for the new party also appeared to be a matter of con- 
tention, it was postponed, leaving the convention and the 
party nameless. But the new Progressive third party hardly 
survived the meeting that planned it. The composite elements, 
whether local or national, drifted apart and failed to hold 
another convention. The National Committee continued to 
meet occasionally and ineffectually until 1927.4 

Senator La Follette expected this movement of true Pro- 
gressives to develop into a permanent third party organiza- 
tion. In the summer of 1925 and subsequent recesses of Con- 
gress he planned to make a circuit of the nation building up, 


“8 Stenographic Report ...., Part Il, 100. 

29 Chicago Daily Tribune, February 23, 1925. Also Morris Hillquit, Loose 
Leaves, 323. 

30 Stenographic Report ...., Part II, Appendix. The members of the 
committee were: William H. Johnston (Chairman) , Mercer G. Johnston, Peter 
Witt, Mrs. Gordon Norrie, Donald Hooker, Mrs. Mabel Costigan, Arthur 
Garfield Hays, Oswald Garrison Villard. Some miscellaneous papers relating 


to the work of this committee are appended to the end of the Stenographic 
Report. 


31 Ibid. 
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state by state, a sound political structure.*? Although Senator 
La Follette desired to lead this new movement to greater 
glories, he was suffering his last illness. His death on July 18, 
1925, removed the most militant and commanding figure 
among the Progressives. Since 1920 the Progressives had 
looked with particular devotion upon Senator La Follette as 
a source of political leadership. No other person could so 
well bridge the gaps between congressional insurgency and 
local Progressive sentiment; between the labor groups and the 
farmers; between the underprivileged and the humanitarians; 
between the East and the West. There was no other outstand- 
ing Progressive leader who could sustain a Progressive Party. 

A hopeful and important Progressive Party movement thus 
dwindled away in four or five short months after the election. 
Its dispersal was in part due to the passing of a critical period 
of initial postwar readjustment and depression, diminishing 
the desperation which saw no hope in the two old parties. The 
powerful spirit of revolt, so evident in 1922 and 1923, tended 
to evaporate in the warmer climate of “Coolidge prosperity.” 
Far more people than not seemed to agree with President 
Coolidge, “It does not at all follow that because abuses exist, 
it is the concern of the Federal Government to attempt their 
reform.” 8 

Within the Progressive Party itself, ample explanation for 
its dissolution is to be found in the various mechanical, per- 
sonal, and ideological difficulties faced in merging the several 
Progressive factions into a single group. The heat of dis- 
content over economic and political conditions was not suff- 
cient to fuse these factions into a strong and permanent 
coalition. As a party, moreover, the Progressives could not 


32 The People’s Business (June, 1929), 3. The People’s Business was a 
magazine relating to current issues before Congress, published by the People’s 
Legislative Service, a “people’s lobby” closely connected to the office of Senator 
Robert M. La Follette until 1925. 

83 Annual Message to Congress, Congressional Record, 69th Cong., 1st sess., 
December 8, 1925, 1457. 
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exhibit the survival ability of a defeated major party possess- 
ing the skeletal structure able to hold it up between elections. 

Progressivism remained, but most Progressives as indi- 
viduals drifted back to the two major parties where they were 
a moderating influence, being more effective within the two 
parties than they could be as a third party. And, to the de- 
spair of third party leaders, it is the here-and-now struggle as 
opposed to a distant future which has ever commanded the 
interest of the vast majority of Americans. The two major 
parties thus demonstrated once again their capacity to absorb 
discontent, for they alone seemed to have the strength to 
affect the actions of government. 





Book Reviews 


MD 


VIRGIN LAND: THE AMERICAN WEST AS SYMBOL AND 
MYTH. By Henry Nash Smith. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 305. $4.50.) 


It has been said that ideas are weapons; certainly they were powerful 
influences in the history of the American West, as is made abundantly 
clear in Virgin Land. This stimulating book does not purport to give a 
factual or systematic narrative of the westward movement; instead, it 
presents the West as “symbol and myth.” These two words, to quote 
the author's own definition, are used “to designate larger or smaller 
units of the same kind of thing, namely an intellectual construction that 
fuses concept and emotion into an image.” These products of the imag- 
ination had practical consequences. Notions widely held about the 
westward-moving “Course of Empire” and the “Garden of the World” 
in the Mississippi Valley had profound effects on the political, economic, 
and social behavior of the American people. 

To the British in the eighteenth century the West beyond the Appa- 
lachian Mountains posed a problem of empire: should they try to keep 
the Colonists close to the sea for the sake of their maritime interests or 
encourage them to build up a populous agricultural society in the 
interior? Franklin, a far-seeing theorist, foreshadowed the safety-valve 
theory of the frontier with his argument that western settlement might 
be beneficial to British industry since cheap land would drain off workers 
from the eastern towns and thus discourage colonial manufactures. There 
was no permanent solution of the problem under Britain, but in general 
the development of the West throughout the nineteenth century was 
along lines advocated by the early agrarians. 

In the early days of the republic one of the major interests in the 
West was the possibility of developing lines of communication and trade 
by means of which the original dream of Columbus—a passage to India— 
might be realized. Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Hart Benton, Asa Whit- 
ney, and William Gilpin, with motives in which the idealistic and the 
practical were sometimes strangely mixed, all shared an interest in 
projects for roads across the continent. To this theme of manifest 
destiny, Walt Whitman gave imaginative expression. 

In a section headed “The Sons of Leatherstocking,” the prevailing 
concepts about Western heroes and heroines—some fictional as in the 
writings of Cooper and Webber, and others as real and close to earth 
as Daniel Boone and Kit Carson—are examined. Here are shown some 
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of the confusions in thought about the West, such as the two interpre- 
tations of Boone: to some he was the pioneer of empire, while to others 
he was the child of nature who did not want to be disturbed in his 
enjoyment of the simple life of the wilderness. More fundamental was 
the conflict in thinking about an idealized primitive society on the one 
hand, and on the other, civilization with its evils and artificialities. In 
the search for literary expressions of these and other divergent opinions, 
considerable attention has been given to dime novels, which, though 
sub-literary in style, are significant for the social historian since they 
reflect the dreams of the inarticulate masses. 

“The Myth of the Garden,” which takes up about half of the book, 
is devoted to the presentation and development of the idea that agri- 
culture was to be the dominant force in the Mississippi Valley. It was 
there that an agrarian utopia would serve as a safety-valve for Eastern 
discontent. The Republican party captured this “myth” with its home- 
stead policy, but lost control of the hero of the myth, the hardy yeoman, 
when hard times swept across the plains and prairies and Western 
farmers accepted the panaceas offered by Populists and other agrarian 
radicals. In one of the most illuminating sections in the book, the chang- 
ing concepts of the farmer’s réle in American life are traced from Cooper 
to Garland. 

The last chapter in the book is devoted to a reinterpretation of the 
frontier theories of Frederick Jackson Turner, which, according to 
Professor Smith, were so widely developed because they grew out of the 
“myth of the garden.” Although the author states that it is not his 
intention to determine whether Turner’s hypothesis is or is not a valid 
interpretation of American history, he indicates his general disapproval 
of it. Much is made of Turner’s alleged inconsistencies in connection 
with the conflict between the opposing ideas of the goodness of nature 
and the progress of civilization; since Turner tied democracy to free 
land, he is made to face a dilemma as to its future with the passing of 
the frontier; and it is asserted that his immersion in the stream of 
agrarian intellectual influence “had an unfortunate effect in committing 
him to certain archaic assumptions which hampered his approach to 
twentieth-century social problems” (p. 251). Insofar as this study shows 
the relationship between Turner's thinking and the prevailing notions 
in his formative years about the importance of agriculture and the place 
of the West in American life, it is a significant contribution to an under- 
standing of the background of the frontier theory. Whether it presents 
a fair picture of Turner and his views is another matter. Granted that 
Professor Smith carefully documents his remarks on Turner by specific 
references to his words, and granted also that some of Turner's gener- 
alizations are too sweeping, it is the opinion of this reviewer that through 
inference and deduction Turner is made to appear more dogmatic in 
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his theories than was the case, and that the emphasis has been shifted 
too much from the historian who was trying to explain what had hap. 
pened to a sort of sociologist who had been caught in some rigid system 
of his own developing. The real Turner appears in the attitudes he 
manifested in class rooms and seminars as well as in what he wrote, and 
in his later as well as his earlier writings. As to inconsistencies, he pointed 
out elements of mutual hostility in pioneer ideals; as to democracy after 
the passing of the frontier, he suggested that there was a growing 
tendency to preserve it through increased governmental activity. His 
presidential address before the American Historical Association (1910) 
on “Social Forces in American History” indicates his awareness of the 
need for a reéxamination of frontier theories in the light of changing 
conditions. 

A few minor factual errors or questionable statements have been 
noted: Lewis and Clark did not reach the shore of the Pacific in 1804 
(p. 19); it is not literally true that Jefferson framed the Northwest 
Ordnance (p. 128) since he was in France when it was drafted, although 
obviously it contained some of his enlightened ideas; it would be more 
accurate to say that Benton was defeated for rather than returned to the 
House of Representatives in 1854 (p. 22); and the allusion to the capture 
of Astoria by the British navy (p. 17) does not seem to make allowance 
for the previous sale of the post to the Northwest Company. But since 
this is primarily an interpretative study, these details are of no great 
significance. 

With respect to its main purpose, the correlation of American liter- 
ature and one aspect of American history, Virgin Land is an outstanding 
achievement in scholarship. It is a penetrating analysis of the ideas, 
often vague and contradictory, that grew up around the West; and since 
the West was one of the most important forces in American history, it 
has to do with some of the most vital aspects of our national life and 
thought. Added interest is given by eight pages of reproductions of 
sketches and drawings that set forth pictorially some of the most widely 
held ideas about the West and its inhabitants. 

COLIN B. GOODYKOONTZ 
University of Colorado 


THE AMERICAN MIND: AN INTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN 
THOUGHT AND CHARACTER SINCE THE 1880's. By Henry 
Steele Commager. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1950. Pp. 
ix, 476. $5.00.) 


A comprehensive survey of recent American intellectual history 
would fill a gaping void, but that is not what Mr. Commager has 
attempted in The American Mind. If eighteenth-century titles were still 
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in vogue, he says, an appropriate one for this book would be Prolegom- 
enon to an Interpretation of Some Aspects of American Thought and 
Character from the 1880's to the 1940’s. The volume contains an opening 
chapter on “The Nineteenth-Century American,” a closing one on “The 
Twentieth-Century American,” and chapters in between on “The 
Watershed of the Nineties” and on various phases of literature, jour- 
nalism, philosophy, religion, the social sciences, history, law, and 
architecture. 

Mr. Commager frankly confesses that his interpretation is “selec- 
tive and subjective.” Throughout, his likes and dislikes are readily 
apparent. To his taste the “traditionalists” among literary figures are 
decidedly better than the “irrationalists,” and Edwin A. Robinson is to 
be preferred to Robinson Jeffers. Among historians Charles A. Beard 
is treated as an influential man and yet is hardly considered great: he 
finally demonstrated that “the subjectivity of history could be carried 
too far.” Among political thinkers, those who contributed most to the 
New Deal philosophy seem to come off best. Implicit in many of Mr. 
Commager’s judgements is the assumption that Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
in both his domestic politics and his foreign policies, represented the very 
finest in the American tradition and accomplished the best that was 
possible for the United States. In pursuing that thesis Mr. Commager 
carries subjectivity pretty far, himself. 

He also has an avowed articulate “major premise.” This is simply 
“that there is a distinctively American way of thought, character, and 
conduct.” Perhaps there is. But everyone who has attempted to describe 
it-from Bryce to Brogan—has compiled a list of traits hardly more 
analytical than the Boy Scout’s catalog of virtues (trustworthy, loyal, 
helpful, friendly, etc.), and Mr. Commager is no exception. How well 
do his characterizations fit? The nineteenth-century American, we are 
told, was among other things careless and impatient, and showed it in 
his speech: “he slurred over his words.” Well, some observers have gained 
the impression that it was the Englishman who spoke with slurring 
impatience, and the American with irksome deliberateness and finicky 
syllabification. Verily is every man his own historian when it comes to 
generalizations of this kind. Meaningful and validatable conclusions 
might best be sought by recognizing and insisting upon the plurality of 
American ways. After all, the Lynds discovered in Middletown not one 
but two minds, two strikingly different intellectual worlds, the one 
inhabited by businessmen and the other by laborers. To know what is 
universally American, we must first know what is peculiar to this or 
that region, racial or ethnic group, or social class within the United 
States, 

The American Mind sets forth in felicitous and even scintillating 
phrases the gatherings of a wide reader and the observations of a keen 
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intellect. On the whole, however, the book tells less about the American 
mind than about Mr. Commager’s mind. 

RICHARD N. CURRENT 
University of Illinois 


THE MAKING OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Edited by Donald 
Sheehan. (New York: The Dryden Press. 1950. 2 vols., pp. viii, 350, 
Vili, 351-700. $2.40 per volume.) 


Competent teachers of history have long realized the desirability 
of having their students do more reading than is contained in the usual 
textbook. However, solving the practical problem of providing such 
reading for classes is by no means simple. The two volumes of The 
Making of American History are a worthy attempt to meet this problem 
by offering diversified selections arranged chronologically from the 
writings of twenty-seven outstanding historians of the past and present. 

The Making of American History is neither textbook nor treatise, 
but rather a skilfully contrived anthology of historical writing. Donald 
Sheehan of Columbia University has culled the major secondary works 
on American history to find those selections he considers best for illu- 
minating the successive stages of American historical development. 

In his selections the editor shows commendable catholicity both in 
the nature of the materials presented and the range of authorship. As 
befits his broad theme, there are pertinent extracts to be found here 
on various aspects of our economic, social, intellectual, and political 
growth. Among the historians whose writings are represented are 
Charles M. Andrews, Francis Parkman, and George Louis Beer on the 
colonial period; Carl Becker, Charles Beard, and Henry Adams on the 
revolutionary and early national period; Frederick Jackson Turner, 
Ulrich B. Phillips, and Howard K. Beale on the background of the 
Civil War; Marcus Lee Hansen, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Vernon 
Louis Parrington, and John R. Commons on various social and intel- 
lectual themes; Allan Nevins, Walter Prescott Webb, Ida M. Tarbell 
Julius W. Pratt, and John D. Hicks on the later nineteenth century; 
and Frederick Lewis Allen, Charles and Mary Beard, and Robert E. 
Sherwood on the twentieth century. As a preface to each selection Mr. 
Sheehan has written a brief background note on the particular historian 
indicating the author’s intellectual background, the importance of his 
contribution to the field of history on which his writing bears, and the 
degree to which his basic theses have been accepted. 

While it is possible to quarrel with the choices Mr. Sheehan has 
made, either in terms of alternate selections or omission of themes, I 
believe there can be little doubt that in this two-volume supplement to 
standard textbooks he has assembled carefully and sensitively a useful 
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means for broadening and deepening the young student's understanding 
of American history. For it will be a dull student indeed who will not 
have his perceptions sharpened through contact with the writings of 
classical historians such as these. Moreover, the cost of the volumes is 
minimal. 

HAROLD M. HELFMAN 
Ohio State University 


A TESTING MANUAL FOR COURSES IN AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION AND INSTITUTIONS. By Russell L. Caldwell and Ernest 
W. Thacker. (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company. 1950. 
Pp. v, 111. $1.50.) 


There is great need for developing new and more adequate testing 
methods and devices for college courses in history and civilization. Only 
recently, Fred J. Kelly reported in Toward Better College Teaching 
(Bulletin No. 13 of 1950, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education) 
how few college teachers have special knowledge of the art of testing 
and how few colleges have facilities or special personnel devoting their 
time to improving testing procedures or helping the overburdened 
teacher produce satisfactory examinations. The authors of A Testing 
Manual do not pretend that their work meets all of the requirements of 
the most satisfactory testing program, but they do offer this work in the 
hope that it will aid, first, their own students in American Civilization 
and Institutions at the University of Southern California, and, more 
pertinently, all college instructors of similar survey courses in American 
civilization and American history and government. 

The Manual presents a series of eight new-type objective devices 
which are designed to test basic understandings and information con- 
cerning American political, constitutional, social, economic, and cul- 
tural history and institutions. The standard true-false, multiple choice, 
and completion questions are not completely discarded but, rather, 
utilized as parts of more elaborate testing devices. Foremost, and 
comprising almost three-fourths of the total examples, is the group 
which includes the Trend-Identification, Comparison and Contrast, 
and Person-Identification types. These are designed for use in identify- 
ing specific events, developments, or persons with broad movements or 
principles. The general method is to present a preliminary statement 
of the problem, then follow it up with from three to five propositions 
which are representative of the principles involved and which must be 
associated with the proper items from a list of ten to fifteen specific 
situations or details. The Quotation question is potentially very fruitful, 
for it confronts the testee with entirely new and provocative material 
and problems concerning a well-known subject. The remaining devices 
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are designed to test other skills and knowledge such as chronology, 
connected discourse, and map orientation. These are not exhibited 
extensively in the Manual, suggesting that the testers do not have the 
confidence in them that comes from wide usage and experimentation. 
They might prove the most useful in other teaching situations. The 
one ill-conceived type is the Map question, which is rendered artificial 
and confusing by the particular limitations imposed by the scoring 
technique utilized. 

The limitations of the Manual are soon perceived. The authors 
have dismissed the subjective or essay-type test items primarily on the 
unsatisfactory ground that it is difficult in large classes. From a peda- 
gogical standpoint, it is important that students be trained and tested 
in the ability to assemble and compose their own thoughts and general- 
izations. No objective questions exhibited in the work perform that func- 
tion. Since these devices are the product of special testing services at the 
University of Southern California, it is regrettable that no attempt was 
made to evaluate the validity of the program. Such a follow-up would 
be highly desirable as a basis for future study and would render this 
handbook more useful to teachers. The Manual is written in a readable 
style, although marred by a number of errors which should have been 
caught in proofreading. In sum, it is a work which should appeal to 
teachers of survey courses who wish to experiment with new testing 


ideas. GEORGE A. FRYKMAN 
State College of Washington 


AN INTRODUCTION TO HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
Tom B. Jones and W. Donald Beatty. (Rev. ed.; New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1950. Pp. x, 667. $4.50.) 


This is a revision of a well-established textbook (first published in 
1939), familiar to all who teach in the Hispanic field as well as to thou- 
sands of college and university students who have used the book either 
as their basic text or for supplementary reading. The new revised and 
enlarged edition is very welcome. 

Professor Jones writes with great clarity; his generalizations are 
sound, and he includes sufficient detail to support them. He demonstrates 
an enviable ability in making choices between those portions of the 
“record” which must be included in an introductory book and those 
which for want of space have to be omitted. His co-worker, Dr. Beatty, 
seems to have similar talents. Therefore, in point of style and general 
manner of presentation, Part Six, ‘““The Twentieth Century,” written 
by the latter, becomes a logical and an integral extension of the earlier 
five parts. The reader is not conscious that another writer has taken over 
in Part Six. 
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Since this history is noteworthy for being a balanced account of an 
extensive subject, the nature of the authors’ organization should be set 
forth. Part One, “Discovery” (65 pp.), evaluates native cultures, the 
European scene before 1492, and the circumstances of the discovery. Part 
Two, “Conquest” (89 pp.), covers the Spanish conquest in North 
America to 1600 and in South America well into the 16th century, 
surveys the history of Brazil to 1700, and contains a concluding section 
for the 17th century, the theme or motif of which is “Consolidation.” 
In Part Three, “Colonization” (79 pp.), the authors are concerned with 
government, economy, social, intellectual and artistic life, and an evalu- 
ation of the 18th century as a period of “world change and transition 

..3 the Age of Intellectual Evolution and Political Revolution.” 
(p. 228). The brief Part Four, “Revolution” (33 pp.), and longer Part 
Five, “The Nineteenth Century” (118 pp.), show the great contrasting 
themes of the achievement of political independence and the search 
for national unity. Over a third of the text space, Part Six (249 pp.), 
is devoted to recent developments in Hispanic America. 

Professor Jones states that he has “tried to incorporate into Parts I-V 
the new material which has resulted from researches on the colonial and 
early republican periods.” A paragraph by paragraph comparison of the 
old and new editions reveals that the most significant changes are addi- 
tional materials with reference to the Pueblo Indians (p. 26 ff.), the 
Incas (p. 34), Hispanic culture (p. 218 f.), intellectual life and literature 
(p. 223 and p. 225 f.), and economic activity (p. 240 ff.). This reviewer 
believes that anthropology and economic and cultural history have in 
the last few years proved fertile areas for the investigator, and that 
Professor Jones has chosen his new materials (or modified his earlier 
views) in line with advances in these areas. 

Dr. Beatty's section is most valuable. It should help dispose of the 
idea that historians may write only about matters that are fifty years or 
more in the past. The reviewer particularly liked the geographical- 
historical synthesis on the regional development of Brazil (p. 470 ff.). 
But the section on the economic development of Chile seemed weak; 
to call the Chaco War the result only of a boundary dispute is rather 
superficial; and Herbert Hoover made some contributions to the Good 
Neighbor policy which should be mentioned. 

The volume contains diagrammatic maps, a central photographic 
section showing Chickén-Itzé [sic], Machu-Picchu, Bolivar, and views of 
Santiago, Chile, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, and Havana. 
Each chapter contains a brief supplementary reading list, perhaps too 
brief. However, on page 657 there is a useful list of bibliographical aids. 


THEODORE E. TREUTLEIN 
San Francisco State College 
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IDEAS AND MEN: THE STORY OF WESTERN THOUGHT. By 
Crane Brinton. (New York: Prentice Hall, Inc. 1950. Pp. ix, 587. 
$6.00.) 

This highly personal and expertly conducted tour through the 
world of western intellectual history is written with the reaction of 
the reader constantly in mind. Professor Brinton puts the book into the 
hands of an “everyman” who is throughout assured that he is not just 
any man, but a responsible participant in the quest for an understanding 
of our intellectual heritage. His charm of presentation makes that re- 
sponsibility a pleasure. 

The course of western intellectual history is visualized as a succes 
sion of specific “clusters of ideas” which men held at various epochs in 
history and by which they guided their lives. In order to establish some 
focus for this large pool of ideas, Professor Brinton characterizes as 
“non-cumulative” knowledge all the answers given to the “big questions” 
regarding the origin, nature, and destiny of the universe, of man’s place 
in it, and of the meaning and value of life, truth, and beauty. The rest 
of man’s knowledge is called “cumulative” and consists of the ideas 
of science. Scientific truths, which supersede each other due to newly 
established and experimentally verifiable facts, exert a double influence 
on non-scientific thought: either the new fact itself stimulates non- 
scientific speculation, or the very method and motive of science may be 
borrowed by other disciplines. 

The genesis of western thought is traced in several chapters from 
Greek tradition through the Hellenic, Hebrew, and Roman worlds of 
ancient history to a brilliant chapter on the development of Catholic 
theology, the medieval church, and society. A reassessment of the part 
played by the Renaissance and Reformation follows, and Humanism is 
discussed from the unusual point of view of what it did not contribute to 
modern thought. Subordinate to the title “Making the Modern World” 
is the heading: “the Protestant spectrum.” This introduces a felici- 
tous notion of the breakup of the even light of medieval theology into 
a whole spectrum of faiths. There appeared the broad bands of or- 
ganized churches, the narrow ones of the sects, and, while at one end 
the spectrum produced more heat than light, at the other end it faded 
into the invisible but penetrating rays of atheism. Naturally, these di- 
verse ideas affected the entire climate of opinion and demanded the 
development of a new cosmology. 

The age of Enlightenment produced such a new and complete vision 
of the universe, and its ideas are basic to our American heritage. This 
age of exhilaration, which expected happiness on this earth and no 
longer relegated it to heaven, found itself faced with a host of problems 
when confronted with the continued existence of evil, sin, pain, and 
ugliness. For history did not give way to an age of timeless bliss, and the 
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unified concept of an enlightened world ended in an era of new search. 
It may be added, in passing, that nowhere in the book are specialized 
and lively details based on the author’s extensive researches used to 
better advantage in lending color to his careful generalizations. 

In an attempt to build a new comprehensive intellectual structure, 
the Victorian Compromise of the nineteenth century constructed a 
rather ramshackle but accommodating cosmology around a central core 
of ideas borrowed from the preceding repertoire. Naturally, challenges 
from the Left and the Right soon appeared. An important new idea was 
introduced by the young science of biology: the concept of evolution. 
This idea, restated in terms of philosophy, raised again an old problem 
introduced originally in the second chapter as the issue between 
Heraclitus and Parmenides, that of the nature of life as change or 
permanence. 

Professor Brinton finds, therefore, that the whole store of “big 
questions” which make up the intellectual history of the West is limited 
and was formulated relatively early in the western tradition. It is 
rather the exact statement of the questions and the variety of answers 
which make up the evergrowing treasure of non-cumulative knowledge. 

The author carries his discussion to our mid-century, shedding light 
on a host of problems as he follows his carefully marked trail. At the 
end he leaves us with this proposition: that as many questions remain 
for our generation to answer as existed for any preceding generation, 
and that as a democratic society we should neither demand a uniformity 
of statement nor abandon the search in a cynical divorce of the real and 
the ideal, and of conduct from conscience. 

His choice of route through the maze of ideas, his choice of men 
discussed, even his choice of language, which is concrete and lucid 
throughout but intentionally informal, are sure to evoke challenges 
from some of his readers. But even they, among the larger band, cannot 
fail to be both entertained and instructed by this stimulating book. 


URSULA LAMB 
Barnard College 


CRITICAL PREFACES OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. By Ber- 
nard Weinberg. (Northwestern University Studies, Humanities Se- 
ries, No. XX, Northwestern University Press, Evanston, Illinois. 
1950. Pp. xiv, 290. $5.00.) 


_ The purpose of this study is to present a collection of representa- 
tive critical prefaces of the French Renaissance, and to provide thereby 
a factual basis for understanding the development of literary method and 
criticism in that period. A detailed and scholarly introduction analyzes 
five major sixteenth century French texts (Sebillet, Du Bellay, Jacques 
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Peletier du Mans, Pierre Delaudun, and Vauquelin de la Fresnaye), 
fhese works provide a representative sampling of the principal methods 
of approach to literary problems in the sixteenth century. The prefaces 
which are reprinted here originally appeared between 1525 and 1611, 
and they are arranged chronologically in order of their publication. 
Some are well known, others not. All of the texts selected are not 
equally important, but collectively they serve to explain the poetic art 
and theory of the French Renaissance. 

A short bibliographical note precedes each preface, indicating in- 
formation about the edition used as the basic text, the editions collated, 
and sources from which additional information may be obtained. Each 
selection is also provided with a useful commentary dealing with mat- 
ters of authorship, dates and circumstances of composition, and modern 
editions available. There is no commentary upon the texts themselves, 
Footnotes are provided chiefly to explain various allusions or to give 
biographical and historical information. A useful glossary and index 
complete this study. 

Mr. Weinberg is to be congratulated for his skilled contribution to 
editorial scholarship. This work, so carefully prepared, should prove 
invaluable to any student working in the intellectual history of the 
sixteenth century. This neatly printed volume reflects high credit upon 
Northwestern University’s Humanities series. 

BERNERD C. WEBER 
University of Alabama 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Frederick George Marcham, Goldwin 
Smith, Professor of English History, Cornell University. (Rev. ed.; 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. viii, 874. $5.00.) 


After the appearance in 1937 of the first edition of Professor 
Marcham’s textbook, critics on both sides of the Atlantic agreed that it 
was easy to read, comprehensive, well proportioned, and fair. Their 
judgments are appropriate to the second edition, a revision designed to 
bring the narrative up to 1948 and to simplify the style. 

Finding quickly that the high praise bestowed on the book as a 
whole is well justified, the reader raises only minor questions. Could 
not more than a third of a page have been given to the origin of shires? 
Perhaps at the expense of the page on folkland, bookland, and laenland, 
extremely unsettled matters at best? Should not the origins of the 
common law, and the meaning of the term, have been made explicit 
rather than implicit in chapters six and seven, “Rule of the Angevins,” 
and “Law Court and Lecture Room”? When space is found for much 
more than catalogues of authors and conventional phrases about their 
writings, could not more than one paragraph have been spared for 
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music? No English composer seems to have been mentioned, not even 
Byrd or Purcell. Perhaps more serious than most questions the reader 
asks himself—more serious because they go beyond personal decision as 
to method, relative importance, or choice between conflicting interpre- 
tations—are those provoked by the paragraph on British foreign policy 
in the 1930's (p. 800). In the light of the considerable sources made 
available in the last few years, Professor Marcham’s representation and 
evaluation of the place of the League of Nations in British policy seem 
highly problematic. A textbook with which the teacher, unless he is the 
author, does not occasionally disagree is perhaps neither possible nor 
desirable; alert students find stimulus as well as pleasure in the clash 
of authority. 

Among the details which distinguish the book, the maps, including 
a topographical map with overlay showing the counties, and numerous 
illustrations, mostly from sources contemporaneous with the period 
discussed in the adjacent paragraphs, are perhaps outstanding. That 
clarity of exposition remains among the major merits of the book can be 
verified by turning to the analysis of James I and the problems which 
he faced in 1603, to the account of the development of the cabinet, or 
simply by reading at random. The breadth and depth of thought which 
have gone into the work are well illustrated in the last chapter, “‘Con- 
clusion,” a chapter which some teachers may wish to have their students 
read first as well as last. 

One of the reviewers of the first edition concluded his remarks by 
noting that Professor Marcham’s textbook had passed with ease all the 
tests except the final one, use; it has now passed that, and has the addi- 
tional advantage which also can come only with time—the benefit of 
revision by an author who has been made able, by the passage of years, 
to view his own work objectively. 


W. L. WOODFILL 
Princeton University 


STAR OF EMPIRE: A STUDY OF BRITAIN AS A WORLD POWER, 
1485-1945. By William N. Willcox. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
1950. Pp. xiii, 399. $5.00.) 


In Star of Empire Mr. Willcox has presented a brilliant essay on 
the significance of modern British history. He has not written his book 
primarily to serve the interests of instructor or student, though it could 
easily fill the need of a student reading for a course in English history. 
He intends, rather, to serve as wide a segment of the American reading 
public as may be without “oversimplification of the subject.” Being 
neither a textbook, outlining the facts, nor primarily a work of research 
into the source materials, it claims to set forth no special thesis. Its 
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chief purpose is to clarify the relations between America and Britain at 
“a time when clear thinking is vital.” Mr. Willcox states his essential 
point of view in his introduction. “I believe that we have now reached 
the point where the survival of western civilization depends in large 
measure on the closeness of Anglo-American collaboration. Collaboration 
depends in turn upon mutual understanding, and understanding upon 
a sense of perspective—a sense of forces working through time to make 
the two nations what they are. History, if it cannot help to provide this 
perspective, is the salt of events which has lost its savor.” If the question 
was urgent when the book was written, perhaps the need is more urgent 
now since it went to press. 

With this fundamental object in mind, the author has set forth 
his account of British history. He thinks there are five factors which are 
fundamental to the development of Britain since 1485. These are: (1) 
the influence of religion upon British development, especially in the 
nineteenth century; (2) the effects of the English system of local govern- 
ment by amateurs as it conditions the functioning of the national 
government; (3) the response of Britain to outside stimuli, especially 
European; (4) the effects of the strategic demands “of her peculiar and 
highly specialized power;” and (5) the drawing together of the United 


States and Great Britain into an entente which has affected the relations 

of both since 1783. These threads run through the entire narrative. 
Beginning his account with the accession of the Tudors, when the 

dynasty was insecure upon the throne and the weight of England “was 


slight in the scales of European power,” Mr. Willcox has carried his 
investigation down to the present when, despite the limitations placed 
upon a Britain whose power has declined, he feels that “there is nothing 
decadent about the British people of today. They are as strong as ever, 
and in some ways stronger.” He demonstrates the rise to power, the 
building of the empire, and the tremendous constitutional changes 
which have affected the fabric of her history. 

To interpret the history of Britain over so long a sweep of history 
is no simple task, but the author has met the challenge skillfully and 
well. The stories of the relations between Britain and the continent, her 
relations with Scotland and Ireland, and the growth of the Common- 
wealth principles all take their proper place and offset the account of 
the steady march of domestic developments, political, constitutional, 
and intellectual. 

Interpretative history is chiefly subjective, and many readers may 
quarrel with the emphasis on certain periods or events. This is to be 
expected. Some events or tendencies may seem to be overplayed or 
minimized beyond what is reasonable, but this is a natural effect of the 
impact of the author's ideas upon the varied experiences of his reading 
public. Perhaps the chief hazard which the book and its author face is 
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the diminishing knowledge of the facts of British history in the minds 
of the general reading public. Many facts are set forth, but naturally 
the medium of a factual approach had to be abandoned. 

The literary merits of the book are many. The style is excellent. 
It displays ample ability to turn a fine phrase, and the interest of the 
reader is maintained at a high level throughout. Although events and 
persons must be sacrificed for the sake of the more important end of 
maintaining a sweep of development, careful and discriminating writing 
highlights many of the principal characters in the story and gives some 
of them the position of leading actors in many of the scenes of the drama. 

Such a book eventually forces its author into the role of a prophet, 
and Mr. Willcox closes his account with a brief excursion into the 
possibilities of the future. Faced with the picture of a declining Britain, 
he tries to discover the needs of Britain, and the importance of Britain 
and the Commonwealth in the formation of our own future policies. 
His conclusions are neither brightly optimistic nor entirely hopeless. 

In these difficult times Mr. Willcox sees the necessity for a world- 
wide coalition of non-communist countries with Anglo-American power 
at its core, but warns both against action which will provoke Soviet 
aggression and a policy which is static in the face of a communist 
dynamic. The grounds of optimism he believes are “thin but real.” 
“If the democracies in general,” he concludes, “and Britain and the 
United States in particular, can maintain agreement among themselves, 
subordinate their national sovereignities to the needs of the group, and 
use their cooperative strength with moderation, they may maintain the 
surface of peace until communism, in the fullness of time, discards its 
dream of destroying all forms of government. That time may never 
come. But to work in the hope that it will is the only antidote to despair.” 


MARJORIE E. GESNER 
Michigan State College 


THE WORLD IN CRISIS: POLITICAL AND SOCIAL MOVE- 
MENTS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By J. Salwyn Scha- 
piro (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1950. Pp. ix, 429. 
$5.00.) 


The recurring crises of our time demand and are obtaining explana- 
tions by skilled historians. In his The World in Crisis Professor Schapiro 
endeavors to analyze the present conflict between the “West” and 
“East” in the context of the political, social, and economic movements 
of the twentieth century. His book is not narrative history but ad hoc 
interpretation of the present by the immediate past. 

In twelve well-organized chapters he describes with his customary 
darity the heritage of the nineteenth century, the transition from capital- 
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istic to planned economies, the “progress” of social as well as political 
democracy, the chief threats to capitalism and democracy as these have 
been embodied in nationalism, imperialism, fascism, communism, and 
war. He sees the United States leading in the quest for world security, 
and he views communism “not as an opinion” but as “‘a strategy of 
revolutionary action that changes with every shift in the political situ- 
ation.” The chief unsolved problem he believes to be war. 

While mature students will find little that is factually new or dif- 
ferent, they will profit by the deep insights which can come only from 
long scholarly contemplation. They will find also a good deal to which 
they may, according to their lights, take exception. Professor Schapiro is 
treating controversial issues about which it is difficult to be coolly im- 
partial and scientifically objective. 

The book does not pretend to be based throughout on minute 
research into primary documents, nor does it delve deeply into philo- 
sophical speculation upon our ideological struggles. Rather, it is a forth- 
right, humane exposition of an American historian who is desperately 
worried about the plight of his fellows and who thinks that history will 
give them grounds for understanding and action. Professor Schapiro ex- 
presses one of his central assumptions thus: “‘All events in history are 
part of a chain of being. . . .; hence in every era are to be found the 
residues of the past and the germ of the future.” No champion of the 
status quo, he nevertheless desires to “maintain intact” those “most pre- 
cious values bequeathed by the past, individual freedom and self- 
government.” In a twentieth-century democracy which regenerates men 
through “equal rights to all and special privileges to none” he sees the 
world’s best hope. 

Some historians may think Professor Schapiro’s dislike of Germany 
and distrust of Russia show too clearly and that for a social scientist his 
love for the democratic process shines too brightly. First Germany (be- 
fore 1914 as well as after 1932) and then Russia (Czarist and commu- 
nist) are the villains, and America is nearly always the but slightly tar- 
nished “knight in shining armor” riding with other upright warriors of 
the West. Other students may find that the multitude of facts and the 
magnitude of the problems he discusses have forced him to generalize 
too often and too quickly. 

Perhaps, for example, (1) communism and fascism did not “burst 
forth” but grew out of a long-brewing ferment of poverty, war, and 
hopelessness; (2) racialism is not necessarily the “soul of fascism,” 
though it was of German Nazism; (3) “defeat” has not yet brought de- 
mocracy to Japan; (4) America, Britain, and France after World War 
II may not have done “everything” in their power to promote peace; 
(5) American isolation did not “quickly” vanish before the Russian 
menace after World War II; and (6) history has shown not only that 
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autocracies ‘cannot survive defeat,’ but also that nations and states, 
whatever their form of government, cannot long survive major wars. 

This reviewer would like particularly to see a more thorough and 
even more direct discussion of why, when western capitalistic democracy 
seems to hold out so much hope, communism and fascism have arisen 
and become so powerful, and a fuller discussion of the impact of the 
two great wars upon the lives and ideas of western man. Whether west- 
ern civilization and capitalistic democracy can survive under the con- 
ditions of economic depression and war, so prevalent in the twentieth 
century, is doubtful. If we would understand the present crisis and bring 
it to an unexpectedly happy conclusion partly through the study of 
history, must not we historians reveal the full impact of these tragedies 
upon men, not only the economic losses but the psychological demorali- 
zation, not only the number of casualties but the individual's abject fear 
of future invasions and bombings? Men have suffered, become cynical 
and despairing, and grasped at the military state which is fascism and 
the revolutionary totalitarianism which is Russian communism. Why 
have they not turned in greater numbers to western democracy? 

In spite of these critical remarks, The World in Crisis is a handy, 
thought-provoking survey of the ideas and events which led to our pres- 
ent tragic dilemmas. If more historians would devote themselves to 
contemporary issues with the good will and wisdom of Professor Schapiro, 
some of these issues could conceivably be further toward resolution. 

BOYD C. SHAFER 


University of Arkansas 
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MH 
New Chapters 


Since our last issue went to press, we have added three new chapters 
to our fraternity roll. This brings the number of chapters at present to 96. 

Gamma Chi (Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia) was 
installed by Dr. Lowell Ragatz, national honorary member and chair- 
man of the history department at Ohio State University, on November 
3, 1959. 

Gamma Psi (State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington) 
was installed on December 7, 1950, by Dr. Howard Payne, member of 
Chi (University of California) and Mr. George Frykman, member of 
Beta Beta (Stanford University), both members of the new chapter. 
Another faculty charter member is Dr. Herman Deutsch, brother of our 
esteemed recent national president at the University of Minnesota. 

Gamma Omega (Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, 
Texas) was installed by A. Dane Bowen, Jr., member of Beta Alpha 
(University of Texas) and faculty member of the new chapter, on 
December 15, 1950. 

The next two chapters to be installed will be located at the Univer- 
sity of Miami, Miami, Florida, and at Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 
The petitioning groups at both these institutions have received a near- 


unanimous vote of approval from the chapters and the national officers. 
The new chapters, Delta Alpha and Delta Beta, respectively, will begin 
our fourth alphabet. 


National Convention, 1950 


The recent Biennial Convention held at the Hotel Sheraton in 
Chicago, December 26-29, was, in the memory of Phi Alpha Theta, by far 
the biggest convention and in many ways the most successful our fra- 
ternity has yet held. Approximately ninety chapter delegates were pres- 
ent, and some of the sessions had as many as 150 in attendance. 

A major high point of the convention was the presidential address 
and Convention Banquet, held on the evening of December 27, when 
our outgoing president, C. Gregory Crampton, spoke on the theme, 
“The Myth of El Dorado.” His address is published in this issue of 
Tue Historian. On Thursday, December 28, at the Convention Lunch- 
eon, the delegates were favored with some observations, at once both 
trenchant and witty, by Dexter Perkins, professor of American history 
at the University of Rochester, on “American Foreign Policy,” while 
on the succeeding morning at the Convention Breakfast, Conyers Read, 
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professor of English history at the University of Pennsylvania and former 
president of the American Historical Association, spoke informally and 
anecdotally on some of the pleasures he had derived from research in 
England. 

Two of the sessions were academic in nature. One, held on the 
afternoon of December 27, provided the delegates with four excellent 
papers read by Phi Alpha Theta members: “A History of the Diplomatic 
Archives of Belgium,” by Daniel H. Thomas, professor of history, Rhode 
Island State College; ‘“Disillusionment in the Nineteen-Twenties: A 
Study in Cultural Revolt,” by James M. Haas, a recent graduate of 
Marquette University; “The Yuta Indians before 1680,” by S. Lyman 
Tyler, graduate student, University of Utah; and “Antecedents of British 
Labor Government Policies,” by Colin R. Lovell, assistant professor of 
history, University of Southern California. Professor Lovell’s paper is 
published in this issue of THe Historian. 

On the morning of December 28, the Convention heard a timely 
symposium, presided over by President C. Gregory Crampton, on 
“Opportunities in the Field of History.” Oscar Winther, dean of the 
Graduate School at Indiana University, spoke brilliantly and wittily on 
his theme, “The Writing of History and Its Rewards,” as did W. Tur- 
rentine Jackson, professor of history at the University of Chicago, on 
the subject, ‘““Teaching and Research.” Gerald T. White dealt with 
“Opportunities for the Historian in Government Service,” while Francis 
J. Bowman, professor of history at the University of Southern California, 
spoke on the “Ninth International Congress of Historical Sciences.” A 
lively question period followed the four talks. 

A substantial portion of the time of each delegate was given over 
to service on one of several committees dealing with the internal organi- 
zation and operation of the fraternity. As a result of the activities of these 
committees in screening and discussing matters to be brought before the 
Convention, the basis was established for adoption of a number of note- 
worthy resolutions by the Convention in business sessions. 

Some of the highlights were as follows: 

The Constitution Committee, which had been working on a revision 
of the Constitution during the past biennium, brought several signficant 
changes to the Convention. Perhaps chief among these was the provision 
that as of January 1, 1953, the word “Fraternity” be deleted from the 
name of our organization and ‘Honor Society in History” substituted 
as being more fitting for an honor group. A National Advisory Commit- 
tee, a National Scholarship Committee, and a National Journal and 
Editorial Board, all of which are presently in being, were given constitu- 
tional basis. The Constitution Committee, which has Dr. Russell Cald- 
well (Xi, University of Southern California) as its chairman, will con- 
tinue its work of revision through the next biennium. 
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The Ritual Committee presented a carefully revised and abbre- 
viated ritual which was put on for the delegates in a special ceremony at 
the Convention Banquet initiating Dr. Wilbur S. Shepperson. The 
revised ritual was very well received and was adopted unanimously at 
the business session on the following morning. 

The Convention adopted a report of the Scholarship Committee 
providing for a gradually increasing program of scholarships to assist 
Phi Alpha Thetans in their graduate work. The program will begin in 
1952. The committee in charge of this program initially will consist of 
Dr. A. F. Zimmerman, chairman; Dr. George P. Hammond, and Donald 
B. Hoffman. 

The Convention also adopted a plan submitted by the Publications 
Committee providing for a prize essay contest to be judged in subsequent 
convention years. Two prizes of $50 each will be awarded for the best 
undergraduate and best graduate student paper, respectively, submitted 
during the biennium. The status of the student at the time of his writing 
will govern in determining the prize for which he will compete. 

A further achievement of the Convention was the establishment of a 
Placement Bureau in the Office of the National Secretary-Treasurer. The 
services of this office will be available to both students and faculty free of 
charge. 

Among the various committees, the work of the Chapter Activicies 
Committee, chairmanned by National Councillor Dudley Cornish, was 
outstanding for the excellent display of various phases of chapter activi- 
ties that it prepared for the Convention. 

The Convention accepted an invitation from the Puerto Rico 
chapters to meet in Puerto Rico in 1952, providing adequate financial 
arrangements can be made. The 1954 convention will be held in Los 
Angeles. 

The new officers installed at Chicago were Arthur P. Watts, Presi- 
dent (Gamma, University of Pennsylvania); Philip G. Hoffman, Vice 
President (Beta Omicron, University of Alabama); Richard Bauer (Beta 
Omega, University of Maryland), Lowell Ragatz (Zeta, Ohio State Uni- 
versity), and Daniel Thomas (Alpha Omega, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege), National Councillors. Donald B. Hoffman (Kappa, Muhlenberg 
College), was reélected Secretary-Treasurer, and a resolution offered 
from the floor expressing appreciation for his extraordinary services in 
the interest of the fraternity during the past two years was passed unani- 
mously. Gerald T. White (Chi, University of California), was reélected 
editor of THe Historian, and Lawrence Henry Gipson (Alpha Alpha, 
Lehigh University) and Francis J. Bowman (Xi, University of Southern 
California) were elected to the Editorial Board for terms expiring 
in 1956. 
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The Convention adjourned in high harmony, with a sense of 


substantial achievement, and with great hopes for further progress in the 
two years ahead. 


National Activities 


At a recent meeting of the Association of College Honor Societies, 
held in Chicago on February 24 and 25, 1951, our Secretary-Treasurer, 
Donald B. Hoffman, was reelected to the Executive Committee of that 
body as representative of all departmental honor societies and was re- 
appointed vice-chairman of the Committee on Accrediting and Admis- 
sions. Two new member organizations, Omicron Nu (Home Economics) 
and Kappa Tau Alpha (Journalism), were admitted to membership at 
the February meeting, thus bringing the number of member organiza- 
tions to 23. Among the interesting facts brought out at the meeting was 
that the average cost for membership in social fraternities and sororities 
is about $65, plus annual dues, whereas in honor societies the cost 
averages $13. Phi Alpha Theta’s charge of $7.50 thus compares most 
favorably with the cost of membership in other honor societies. The 
reelection and reappointment of Mr. Hoffman to his important offices 
in the ACHS is a signal recognition both of his own significant work in 
that organization and of the outstanding position of Phi Alpha Theta 
among organizations in the departmental honor society field. 

For the first time Phi Alpha Theta sponsored a dinner, April 20, 
1951, at the meetings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
held this year at the University of Cincinnati. Dr. Colin B. Goodykoontz 
(Beta Epsilon, University of Colorado) presided at the dinner, and Dr. 
Thomas D. Clark, national honorary member and professor of American 
history at the University of Kentucky, spoke on the subject, “The County 
Newspaper as a Source of Social History.” 

Phi Alpha Theta is also planning a joint activity with the Southern 
Historical Association when that organization meets later in the year. 


New Officers, 1951-1952 


Dr. Arthur P. Watts, new president of Phi Alpha Theta, was born 
a Canadian, in Toronto. His A.B. is from Occidental; his A.M. from the 
University of California, where he was Le Comte Fellow and assistant 
to Henry Morse Stephens. His D.Litt. was earned at Paris, where his 
dissertation on the British in the West Indies was written and published 
in French. After two years as instructor at Harvard, he has taught at the 
University of Pennsylvania since 1927. Dr. Watts is author of a popular 
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text on the History of Western Civilization. He is also well known for 
his kindness to graduate students, including the News Editor. 

Dr. Philip G. Hoffman, new vice president, has his A.B. from Pacific 
Union College, 1938; A.M. from the University of Southern California 
(Xi), 1941; and Ph.D., 1948, from Ohio State University (Zeta). His 
dissertation, done under Dr. G. A. Washburne, was on the influence of 
the American Revolution on Australia. After serving as instructor at 
Ohio State, Dr. Hoffman has been an assistant professor at the University 
of Alabama (Beta Omicron) since 1949, and Director of its Arts and 
Sciences Extension. He has been active in, and a convention delegate 
from, three different chapters. 

Dr. Richard Bauer, one of our three new National Councillors, took 
all of his degrees at the University of Chicago, completing his doctorate 
under Professors Ferdinand Schevill and Bernadotte Schmitt. After 
teaching at Illinois Institute of Technology, American University, the 
University of Virginia, and for the Army overseas, since 1946 he has 
been at the University of Maryland. Dr. Bauer is author of a biography 
of Ludwig Windthorst, of a German history text, of a volume on the 
study of history, and of numerous articles. 

Dr. Lowell J. Ragatz, now chairman of the history department at 
Ohio State, took all three of his degrees at the University of Wisconsin. 
Beginning in 1924, he taught at George Washington University for a 
quarter of a century and during much of this time served also as editor 
for the American Historical Association. He has been awarded the Justin 
Winsor prize of the American Historical Association and two Guggen- 
heim fellowships. Dr. Ragatz is author of several books on the British 
West Indies and on Egypt. 

Dr. Daniel Thomas holds his A.B. and A.M. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. His Ph.D. degree was received from the University 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. Thomas has held several fellowships, has conducted 
research and published on the subject of Belgian neutrality, and is now 
chairman of the history department at Rhode Island State College 
(Alpha Omega), our only New England chapter. 

New members of Tue Historian Editorial Board are Dr. Lawrence 
H. Gipson and Dr. Francis J. Bowman. Dr. Gipson was a Rhodes Scholar 
from Idaho and subsequently Farnham fellow and Bulkley fellow at 
Yale University, where he took his Ph.D. under Dr. Charles M. Andrews 
in 1918. Since 1924 he has been at Lehigh University, where he became 
chairman of the history department. Dr. Gipson won the Justin Winsor 
prize in 1922. He is author of a notable series of books on the British 
Empire before the American Revolution which place him in the first 
rank of living historians. Dr. Gipson will be in England during the 
academic year 1951-52 as Harmsworth professor of American history at 
Oxford University. 
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Dr. Francis Bowman received his Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Iowa. Subsequently he taught at Washington State College before 
becoming professor and chairman of the department of history at the 
University of Southern California. Dr. Bowman is a former national 
councillor of Phi Alpha Theta. His research field is seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Europe, especially the Baltic area in the Thirty Years 
War. Dr. Bowman is an energetic proponent of Phi Alpha Theta inter- 
ests on the Pacific Coast. 

The Advisory Board for the past biennium has included Drs. A. F. 
Zimmerman, George P. Hammond, Earl S. Pomeroy, Harold C. Deutsch, 
and Oscar Darlington. As a result of a constitutional provision adopted 
at the 1950 convention, the outgoing president is automatically added 
to the Board, thus making Dr. Gregory Crampton a member for the 
next biennium. Dudley T. Cornish (Lambda, Kansas State Teachers 
College) and George P. Hammond (Chi, University of California) have 
been elected by the National Council for the two-year terms expiring in 
1952, and A. F. Zimmerman (Iota, Colorado State College of Education) 
and Harold C. Deutsch (Phi, University of Minnesota) have been elected 
for the four-year terms expiring in 1954. Hereafter, in addition to the 
outgoing president, two other members will be chosen by the National 
Council for four-year terms, leaving two carry-over members. 


National Honorary Member 


At the spring initiation held March 14, 1951, by Alpha Theta chap- 
ter (Hofstra College), Dr. Albert Bickmore Corey joined the select group 
of distinguished historians who have honored Phi Alpha Theta by ac- 
cepting honorary membership in our organization. Dr. Corey is at 
present Historian of the State of New York, president of the American 
Association for State and Local History, a trustee of the New York His- 
torical Association, and is active in a wide variety of historical organiza- 
tions and pursuits. 

Dr. Corey was born of missionary parents in India, where he spent 
his early years. Subsequently, he moved to Canada, where he spent a 
portion of his college years, receiving his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Acadia University in Nova Scotia in 1922 and 1923, respectively. 
Thereafter he received a master’s degree from Harvard University in 
1924 and his doctorate from Clark University in 1934. 

Dr. Corey began his teaching career at Waynesburg College in Penn- 
sylvania in 1925. Two years later he became chairman of the department 
of history and government at St. Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York, where he stayed until 1944. At that time he became Historian of 
the State of New York. Dr. Corey is perhaps best known as author for 
his book, The Crisis of 1830-1842 in Canadian-American Relations. 
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Chapter News 


Alpha (University of Arkansas) reports that four of its recent 
graduates are now engaged in graduate work in history. Amos Simpson 
and Basil Dmtryshyn are studying at the University of California at 
Berkeley, Jack Ballard at the University of Southern California, and 
Jack Scroggs at the University of North Carolina. Dr. Marvin Becker, 
assistant professor of history at the University of Arkansas, has been 
elected as the new sponsor of Alpha chapter. 

Alpha Theta (Hofstra College) has featured faculty and guest 
speakers at its regular meetings. They have discussed such varied topics 
as: “A Poet's Belief in the Historical Nemesis,” “A Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford,” “Fifteenth Century Dutch and Belgian Art and Artists,” and 
“Lenin and World Revolution.” The chapter is also publishing a news- 
letter. The first issue contained an extensive alumni section. The chap- 
ter is aiding the Nassau County Historical Society in transporting and 
cataloging historical material and will also soon stage an exhibit of 
historical photographs and reading material concerning Long Island in 
the Hofstra College library. 

Beta Omega (University of Maryland) reports that at its recent 
meetings it has been able to draw upon some distinguished guest speak- 
ers, in addition to faculty and student talent. At the November meeting, 
Mr. Alfred Johnson of the U. S. Department of State shared in a 
symposium on the German problem with Mr. David Sparks of the 
Maryland faculty. In December Dr. Louis Hunter of the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces spoke to the chapter on “Research Facili- 
ties in the National Archives.” At the January meeting, following Dr. 
Bauer’s entertaining reminiscences of the recent National Convention 
at Chicago, four outstanding Maryland students, Charles E. Woolf, 
Samuel C. Ford, Mrs. Marie Chatham, and Margaret Walker, were 
initiated into the chapter. Mr. William Catton, an undergraduate, also 
read an excellent paper concerning the Negro and southern justice at 
this meeting. 

Beta Psi (Montana State University) now has an active member- 
ship of 37. This chapter has recently become another of the Phi Alpha 
Theta chapters instituting an annual money prize for the best paper 
written by a student on its campus. The amount in this case is $25, 
and the contest is open to students writing in the fields of history and 
political science. The committee of judges is to include both faculty 
and student members of the Phi Alpha Theta chapter. The first award 
will be made at the Awards Convocation this spring. In addition, Beta 
Psi grants an annual Phi Alpha Theta Scholarship Award, a prize 
consisting of payment of the initiation fees and one year’s dues in Phi 
Alpha Theta for some student who is a history or political science major 
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meeting the eligibility requirements of Beta Psi and warranting special 
consideration on the basis of his scholastic record and his general merit. 
Mr. Kalesh Dudharker, a foreign student from Bombay, India, received 
this award last year. At recent chapter meetings, Dr. Melvin Wren has 
read excerpts from 1066 and All That; Dr. Oscar Hammen, Lee Birkett, 
Billie Lou Berget, and Leo Graybill have participated in a panel dis- 
cussion, “Backgrounds to European Union;” Kalesh Dudharker re- 
ported on Owen Lattimore’s book, Pivot of Asia; and Sherwood Pine 
discussed Major Seversky’s book, Air Power, Key to Survival. 


Personal 


Dr. F. J. Cox, faculty adviser of Beta Omicron at the University 
of Alabama, has received a Fulbright research grant for study in the 
Levant. He is at present in Cairo, Egypt, where he is gathering ma- 
terials for a monograph on the diplomatic history of the Near East. 

Dr. Fred Harvey Harrington (Alpha, University of Arkansas) has 
recently added another to his fast-growing list of titles, Hanging Judge. 
He is also co-author, with Merle Curti, Thomas Cochran, and Richard 
Shryock, of a distinguished new text, An American History, recently 
published by Harper's. 

Dr. Dorsey Jones (Alpha) is now entering his eighth year as editor 
of the Arkansas Historical Quarterly. 

Dr. Tibor Kerekes, faculty adviser of Beta Pi, Georgetown University, 
during the months of December, 1950, and January, 1951, presented a 
series of four lectures on the lives of Juan Luis Vives and Wilhelm 
Emmanuel von Ketteler at The Institute for Religious and Social Studies 
in New York City. 

Reverend Joseph T. Durkin, S. J., (Beta Pi) has completed a 
biography of Stephen R. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy in the Confed- 
erate cabinet. The book will be published by the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press in its Southern Biography Series. 

Joseph Druse (Alpha Delta, Marquette University) has recently 
been appointed instructor in history at St. Joseph’s College, College- 
ville, Indiana. 


Dr. Vincent Beech (Alpha) is now teaching at East Tennessee State 
College. 

Professor Clark Elkins (Alpha) is now teaching at Henderson State 
Teachers College (Arkansas). He is also working on his doctorate at the 
University of North Carolina. 

Professor Roman Zorn (Alpha) is temporarily a member of the 
department of history at the University of Missouri. 

Professor Edgar O. Kirk (Alpha) has been appointed assistant 
dean at Beebe Junior College, Beebe, Arkansas. 
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Dr. Lowell Ragatz (Zeta, Ohio State University) was recently 
elected vice president of the Ohio Academy of History, and Dr. Roda- 
baugh, also of Zeta, was elected secretary-treasurer. 

James H. Bailey (Beta Pi) has been recently appointed an instruc- 
tor in history in the College of Arts and Sciences, Georgetown University. 

J. Philip Melvin (Beta Pi) is in charge of the Microfilm Reading 
Room at the Library of Congress. 

Frank Gerrity (Beta Pi) is a member of the department of history 
at Scranton University, Pennsylvania. 

Thomas L. Lallay and Paul Sigmund, former officers of Beta Pi, 
are studying at Durham University in England under the Fulbright 
program. 

Edwin Castagna (Alpha Iota, Nevada) formerly Reno librarian and 
historian of The 771st Tank Battalion, has been appointed city librar- 
ian of Long Beach, California, after brief service as librarian at 
Glendale. 

Dr. George T. Peck (Alpha Alpha, Lehigh University) has returned 
to his teaching duties after a year spent in southern Italy on a Fulbright 
fellowship studying contemporary Italian land problems. 

Dr. Robert W. Frazer (Gamma Rho, University of Wichita) has 
been promoted to the rank of professor of history. 

Dr. Jackson T. Main (Alpha Sigma, Washington and Jefferson 
College) has been appointed assistant professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland European Centers for 1950-51. 

Dr. Sidney Ratner (Gamma Alpha, Rutgers University) has been 
awarded a grant by the Rutgers Research Council to aid him in research 
on the economic history of World War II. 

Dr. Boyd C. Shafer (Alpha), returned in mid-November, 1950, from 
Paris, where he had been studying modern nationalism on a Fulbright 

ant. 
= Dr. George D. Anderson (Alpha Omicron, University of Kansas) is 
general program chairman and Dr. Reginald C. McGrane (Gamma Pi, 
University of Cincinnati) is local arrangements chairman of the Spring, 
1951, meetings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association to be held 
in Cincinnati. Dr. McGrane will also serve as visiting professor of history 
at Harvard University for the 1951 summer session. 


New Members 


Beta (University of Pittsburgh), January 19, 1951: Anton Bigman, 
Warren A. Brannon, Carl W. Brueck, Jr., Howard Clark, Harry C. 
Hadden, Jr., John C. Hare, Frank Patterson Irwin, Russell LaMarca, 
Herman Levy, John Donald Miller, Harry Morrow, Charles L. Page, 
Ernest Penone. 
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Delta (Florida State University), March 2, 1950: Lou Jean Crum, 
John Scheper Vanderoef, Gladys Anna Holden. 

Iota (Colorado State College of Education), November 18, 1950: 
James R. O’Rorke, Harry Samis, Homer D. Woods, Bernard A. Her- 
mansen, Daniel Joseph Dahmen, Eugene S. Bondar, Warold William 
Paine. 

Kappa (Muhlenberg College), October 31, 1950: L. Edgar Teter. 

Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College), December 14, 1950: Floyd 
E. Belk, Leon R. Cole, Marvin E. Gilbreath, Marion D. Huffman, Robert 
E. Lawson, Victor Lindeman, Max Lee Minor, Marvin E. Simpson, Rob- 
ert E. Sullivan. 

Pi (Northwestern State College, Louisiana), December 8, 1950: 
Roberta Jean Bower, Anne Wilmoth Montgomery, Paul J. Breaux. 

Phi (University of Minnesota), December 10, 1950: Bartlett James 
Baker, Henry M. Ballin, Robert Joseph Coulton, Gerald Joseph Ehlers, 
Robert R. Jost, Clayton V. Kallander, Philip Fontaine Nash, Eutene 
E. Oja. 

Omega (Gettysburg College), November 15, 1950: Barbara T. Eves, 
H. Richard Knippel, Donald Clyde Feeser, Richard E. Manning, Mar- 
garet B. McGuire, Frederick C. Lesher, Robert B. Wareheim, Donald 
M. Weekes. 

Alpha Beta (College of Wooster), September 28, 1950: Jean Snyder, 
Don G. Sillars, Otto Vik Ronningen, Martha Ann Orahood, Marjorie 
Ann Lusher, Thomas Edward Felt, David D. Dowd, Doresa Ellen 
Dickhaut. 

Alpha Gamma (Bucknell University), January 7, 1951: Anne Hey- 
sham Schweker, Delta Elizabeth Sowers, Marilyn M. Ruth, Frederick 
Charles Murnane, Mary Jane Fisher, Mary Ellen Federschmidt, Robert 
Howell Diedolf, Ann P. Busch, Cornelius A. Bailey, Herbert Keyser 
Zearfoss. 

Alpha Delta (Marquette University), November 18, 1950: Rosalie 
J. Gagliano, Nicholas F. Schaefer, Albert M. Christopher, Daniel Owen 
Howard, Mary Louise Heinz, Frank Paul Michuda. 

Alpha Zeta (John B. Stetson University), January 30, 1951: Sadie 
L. Wood, Paul J. Stewart, Henry L. Martin, Jerome Fine, Bernard H. 
Cochran, Richard W. Lassiter. 

Alpha Eta (Upsala College), December 10, ig50: Henriann Green, 
Robert S. Proescholdt, William L. Cronk, Marilyn Simon, Ingrid Til. 
Johnson, Nancy M. Stone. 

Alpha Theta (Hofstra College), October 18, 1950: Evelyn B. Spoth, 
Estelle Stahlman, Robert H. Whitney, Jr., Dorothea P. Gallor, George 
J. Kleinmeier, Richard A. Neuffer, Annette Amols, Stanley K. Bergesen, 
William T. Murray, Dorothy Collins, George Hilton Jones, Martin 
Blumenson, A. Michael DeLuca, Richard L. Petersohn. 
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March 14, 1951: Robert Amon, George Gordon Cameron, Robert 
Davison, Gladys Jacqueline Hack, George H. Hauser, Edward James 
Hingers, Marcia Zora Lifland, James Thomas McKenna, Jean Gaydell 
Maier, Charles F. Seaquist, James F. Snyder, Jr., Lawrence M. Stransky, 
Owen Barrie Walsh, Anthony Joseph Warta, Jr., Dr. Albert B. Corey. 

Alpha Iota (University of Nevada), November 16, 1950: Barbara 
Jean Alan, Elaine Alldredge, John Michael Barry, John L. Campbell, 
Virginia Carlyle Grafton, Edward E. Lee, Jr., Mark E. Lewis, Theodore 
Henry Lokke, Berlien McCray, Leonard J. McLaughlin, Joseph Michael 
Menicucci, Claude W. Nichols, Jr., Rose Oyarbide, Wilburta S. Rowe, 
Norma Walsh, Louis Zorio. 

December 27, 1950: Wilbur S. Shepperson. 

Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo), December 8, 1950: Marilyn 
Abrahamson, John J. Beckham, Mark H. Forsthoefel, Robert M. 
Kramp, Mary Louise Lynch, Aileen C. Ruben, Joachim A. Schumacher, 
Clarence A. Stern. 

Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College), December 8, 1950: 
Golda Denman Griffin, John Francis Hanscom, Wilfrid N. Lawson, 
Arleen Brammer Morrison, Gloria Bernys Ross. 

Alpha Mu (College of the City of New York), November 2, 1950: 
Melvin Cohen, Leonard Schweitzer, Marvin Feldman, Michael W. 
Moynihan, Stanley Feld, Jerome Garfinkel, Edward Grant, Renee Hirt, 
Harold Leonard Orbach, Jacob Lange, Rudolph Schwartz, Marvin L. 
Kalb, Walter Wulkan. 

March 28, 1950: Roy Eaton, Gloria Pleasant. 

Alpha Nu (Henderson State Teachers College, Arkansas), August 
10, 1950: Harold E. Branch, Mrs. Otis Breed, Mrs. Juanita Lawrence 
Spurlin, Bonnie Dykes Pierce, Mrs. Tom S. Coulter. 

Alpha Xi (Westminster College, Pennsylvania), December 7, 1950: 
G. Alan Sternbergh, Charles Genns Jackson, Richard Haymond, A. 
Andrew Tignanelli. 

Alpha Pi (Augustana College), December 2, 1950: W. Duane 
Johnson, Arne D. Holmbo, Nancy Engman, Roger William Johnson, 
Richard Baird. 

Alpha Tau (Winthrop College), December 15, 1950: Martha Eliza- 
beth Justus, Mary Elizabeth Massey, Alvin Laroy Duckett. 

Alpha Upsilon (Temple University), November 15, 1950: Walter 
Hahn, Harry Matz, Clarence N. Roland, Martin Heller, Elliot G. 
Jacoby, Dolores Griffin, Phil Cameron, Margaret Ann Greene, Edward 
N. Barol, Thelma O’Brien, Barbara Cook, Donald C. Knight, Melvin 
J. Markert, Jack Edward Feinberg, Bezalel Porten, John S. Baker, 
Thomas M. Gibson, Bernice Edith Kramer. 

Alpha Phi (Michigan State College), February 27, 1951: Norman 
Penlington, Douglas Dunham, Lackland Foster, Charles Bibbings, Mary 
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Jane Raymond, Joyce Fox, Betty Buckholz, Duane Russell, Carroll Otis. 

Alpha Omega (Rhode Island State College), May 5, 1950: Margaret 
Therese Cairns, John J. Hunnewell, Jean Goday, Robert B. Gates, 
Louis J. Glaser, George Shola, James L. Monahan. 

Beta Beta (Stanford University), February 13, 1951: William M. 
Armstrong, William E. Bigglestone, Elizabeth Corneliussen, Werner E. 
Goldner, Kenneth Bostwick O’Brien, Jr., Lawrence Hollis West. 

Beta Delta (University of Puerto Rico), December 5, 1950: Miguel 
de Ferdinandy, Edward Bershtein, Millard Hansen, Tomas Rabell 
Ramos, Victoria Vercedoni, Luis A. Arocena, Arturo Santana, Arturo 
Morales-Carrion, Julio Molina, Blanca Luz Cordova. 

Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado), November 16, 1950: Eliza- 
beth L. Allen, Frederick Thomas Carnes, Jr., Erhard Karl Dortmund, 
Mary Lou Isaacson, Carl Albert Jurie, Lois Jane Knotz, Raymond B. 
Krugas, Carol Joan Maurek, Stephen F. Perry, Jr., John Crane Pine, 
Ralph A. Visbal, Robin William Winks. 

Beta Eta (Columbia College, South Carolina), November 6, 1950: 
Shirley Anne Wells. 

Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College), November 3, 1950: 
John Bassler Graybill III, Herbert Allison Ziegler, Gilbert S. Ross, 
John Murray Silknetter, Glenn E. Miller, Jr. 

March 4, 1951: Lloyd S. Mailman, Donald Richard Zobler, Isaac 
Howard Kaiser. 

Beta Iota (Brigham Young University), November 30, 1950: David 
Lindquist Ellis, Nancy Y. Takemoto, Robert John Lehr, William Lee 
Knecht, Howard Clair Searle, Ralph Hansen, Paul V. Hyer, Elon V. 
Smith. 

Beta Lambda (San Jose State College), November 2, 1950: Reg- 
inald Gearhart, Albert J. Canepa, Paul Barkman, Virginia Thomson, 
James A. Kongsle, Maurice L. Duke, Rose Crimi, Henry Vevieros, 
Roeder S. Stinson, William R. Nichols, Jr., Stephen P. Cowie. 

Beta Mu (University of Richmond), October 29, 1950: Albert 
Duke Murden, George William Via, Joseph Rody Patterson, John 
Alfred Hamilton, Juliet Joy Selby, Frances W. Gregory. 

Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College), December 13, 1950: Charles 
D. Angell, Emmett L. Lambert, Joseph A. Hedrick, Orestes Renato 
Rondinella, Susan Elizabeth Ward, Donna Jane Lee, Eleanor Knott 
Shiflet, James Laughlin Wilson. 

Beta Pi (Georgetown University), December 10, 1950: James D. 
Atkinson, David H. Burton, Samuel T. Chambers, Joseph A. Clarken, 
Jt., Jeremiah C. Collins, Paul E. Cotton, Francis L. Coyle, William E. 
Coyle, Ernest J. Howard, Charles T. Katsainos, Michael W. Kennedy, 
Henry E. Lee, James T. Lynch, John C. McDonald, Arthur T. McGov- 
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ern, Henry R. Quintero, Joseph Rockis, Gregory Strickland, Martin 
Sweig. 

Beta Tau (Queens College), December 16, 1950: John J. Theobald, 
Maurice Chazin, Herbert Roy Cousins, Arthur D. Gayer, Courtney 
Robert Hall, William K. Kernahan, Jack Ryskind, Salvatore Maximilian 
Saladino, Richard S. Sherman, Joan Studer, Henry John Walker. 

Beta Upsilon (University of North Dakota), November 28, 1950: 
C. Janet Holmquist, Howard H. Russell, Jr., James H. O’Keefe, Louvan 
E. Nolting, Laura Calhoun Hill, Richard Emil Herr, Donna Jean 
Boschee, Constance W. Boehne, Marcheta Blackman, Robert S. Ander- 
son, John M. Youngbeck. 

Beta Phi (Monmouth College), December 7, 1950: Ruth D. 
Thornburg, James Harper Grier, Howard M. Jamieson, Jr., Syoum 
Gebregziabher. 

Beta Psi (Montana State University), December 6, 1950: Harold 
Earl Bennett, Clarence Andrew Brest, Jr., Everett C. Chaffin, Barbara 
Geraldine Demaree, Joyce L. Hays, Marianne M. Hodgkiss, Gaylord 
A. Lansrud, Patricia Pattison, John C. Pine, Lida J. Vizzutti, Martin 
H. Wolpert. 

Beta Omega (University of Maryland), March 29, 1950: Theodore 
G. Shackley, Jr., Morton V. Malin. 

May 17, 1950: Sidney A. Jonas, Jr. 

January 18, 1951: Margaret Walker, Mrs. Marie Chatham, Charles 
Woolf, Samuel C. Ford. 

Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg College), October 26, 1950: Nancy Jane 
Corwin, Ray E. Pepper, Otto Franklin Johnson. 

Gamma Eta (University of Florida), May 3, 1950: Elizabeth Fore- 
man, Leland Hawes, Thomas F. Harrison, Joel E. Cocks, Beverly Stein, 
Dr. J. D. Glunt, Mary Graham, James C. Wilkerson, Dr. R. E. Page. 

November 20, 1950: Emily Atkins, William D. Welch, Jay H. 
Blowers, Thais B. Chipps, Ovid Leon Futch, Helen Holland, Charles 
H. Hildreth, Theodore H. Van Devanter, John B. Wilson, Donald P. 
Anderson, Joel H. Rosenthal, Theodore D. Wyly. 

Gamma Theta (University of Minnesota at Duluth), November 1, 
1950: William Russell Martin, Donald Arthur Swanson. 

Gamma Iota (Santa Barbara College), December 12, 1950: Wilbur 
R. Jacobs, Thomas Naff, Tanya Tatom, Bonnetta Lee. 

Gamma Lambda (College of St. Thomas), November 20, 1950: 
James T. Woychick, John P. Bieter, Richard V. Mitchell, Dean Durken, 
Thomas Kennelly, John Tashjean. 

Gamma Mu (Marietta College), January 13, 1951: Irvine Chotlos, 
Melvin W. Ecke, Margaret Mieko Fujimoto, Richard A. Ross, David 
B. Smart, Robert J. Taylor. 

Gamma Nu (Mississippi State College), August 9, 1950: Curtis N. 
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Cochran, Julius J. Hayden, Jr., Ruth Johnson, Thomas V. Nolan, Ray- 
mond Rhodes. 

December 15, 1950: Helen Margaret Stovall, William Lloyd Rone, 
Zelma Lois Smith, Martha Roberts, Naye Raines, John E. Roberson, Jr. 

Gamma Omicron (Hope College), November 16, 1950: Donald 
L. Fairchild, Ellen M. Lidston, James Blane, L. James Harvey II, How- 
ard E. Newton, Harvey M. Calsbeck. 

Gamma Tau (Westminster College, Missouri), June 2, 1950: Harry 
Joseph Petrequin, Jr., John Witherup Steinbeck II. 

October 1, 1950: Joseph Earle Moore II, John Bernard Ryan, 
Howard Snider Reid, William R. Gillaspie, William Franklin Sherman. 

Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University), December 10, 
1950: George Aman, Mel Carl, Bill Curran, Jeannette Field, Niles J. 
Fulwyler, F. Nelson Garner, Shirley Hollis, Edward Homze, Beverly 
Ferner,Marilyn Humphrey, Glenn R. Krotz, Robert J. Lederman, Ruth 
MacDonald, Margaret Manhart, James Radcliffe, Richard Roesch, 
Elmer Scalf, John Schwarz, Joseph K. Balogh. 

Gamma Chi (Marshall College), November 3, 1950: William A. 
Lear, Robert Chase Toole, James H. Brammer, Eddie H. Ball, Walter 
C. Felty, John L. Sirocco, John Paul Ward, Charles H. Moffat, Horace 
Gresham Toole, A. Conn Klinger, Elizabeth Cometti, Edwin A. Cubby, 
Richard Orr Curry, Paul Miller Cowgill, Catherine Irma Dudderar, 
Otis H. Milam, Jr., Mrs. Delores M. LeMaster, Gerald Wayne Smith, 
Herschel Heath, J. Donald Pollitt, Jacqueline Salberg. 

Gamma Psi (State College of Washington), December 7, 1950: 
Herman J. Deutsch, William M. Landeen, Ralph Burcham, Jr., Bruce 
C. Harding, Nona Lee Herian, Jack Lipner, John Francis Palinkas, 
Leland J. Rector, Victor P. Remillard, Carol S. Rose, Jacqueline 
Whipps, Glen M. Rose, Maxine Guse. 

Gamma Omega (Texas College of Arts and Industries), December 
15, 1950: Geraldyne Coleman, A. Nayland Page, Forrest Walker, S. 
Robert Hoekstra, Jimmie D. Werner, Lillie Lehmann Sharpe, Ruth 
Lawrence, Jack Stuart Cole, Meta Sherer, Helen Chism, Roland Rogers, 
Shirley Clayton, J. Edd Walton, George T. Klein, Yonah H. Geller, J. 
E. Conner, Roger C. Frank, Jr., W. H. Leckie. 

















